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It is also especially satisfying to know that Mr. William Bell Clark, 
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water out of a boat’ and again from The American College Diction 


ary (New York, 1952) ‘piggin, a small wooden pail, a tub with a handli 


tormed by continuing one of the staves above the rim,’ so he says ‘it seems 
that a piggin str his the handle or stave mentioned and intended to fit on 
the piggin.’ 

As this is thi 150th anniversary of the inauguration of Robert Ful 
ton’s first successful steamboat line on the Hudson River we plan to 
carry a Note about that event in the next issue. In the meantime this num 
ber sees the final arguments in the Bowen Quigl y controversy on tf 
‘Origin and Diffusion of Ocult. 
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Postsco up is fo 
The Search for Captain Slocum 


BY WALTER MAGNES 


S long as man’s destiny interests man, Captain Joshua Slocum’s 
gesture and story will hold a peculiar fascination. A Yankee mer- 


4 


} 
j 


chantman and master mariner left at loose ends by the advent of 
steam, Slocum was 51 when, on 24 April 1895, amid modest fanfare, he 
set out from Boston harbor to sail singlehanded around the world. A 
reporter on the scene described him as ‘spry as a kitten and nimble as a 
monkey.’ His thirty-seven-foot sloop Spray, which he himself had rebuilt 
from a derelict oyster dredger, proved to be equally spry. 

\ southward course had been plotted but the sloop sailed eastward 


instead, as though both boat and passenger were reluctant to take the 


plunge. Hugeing his familiar coast. Captain Slocum’s first port of call 


is Cs loucester, twenty miles away, where he asked himself again ‘wheth- 


itfiwere } ] 


re best to sail bevond the ledge and rocks at all.’ He lingered six 

ecks in his native Nova Scotia till finally, on 2 July, he let go his hold on 
\merica. Three years, two months, two days, and 46.000 miles later, he 
lropped anchor in Newport, Rhode Island, the first man to have sailed 
eround the world alone. He had a strong urge, however, to return to the 


place of beginning, and apparently, Spray did, too, for a few days later, 


‘not quite satisfied ... she waltzed beautifully round the coast and up the 
\cushnet River to Fairhaven, where I secured her to the cedar spile driv- 
en in the bank to hold her when she was launched. I could bring her no 
nearer home.’ So Slocum wrote at the end of his book, Sailing Alone 
fround the World, a masterpiece of literature of the sea. 

\Imost sixty years have passed since Sailing Alone was first published. 
Perhaps it 1s not too soon to say that henceforth its author must be reck- 
oned among the shapers of the American past. Like ‘Thoreau who sim- 
plified life by living in the woods, or Mark ‘Twain speaking through 
Huckleberry Finn of the dear frontier days on the river, Slocum, writing 


of his foray back to sail, defined the American dream of escape to the past 


18Q 
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from the pitiless encroachments of the present. The hut, the raft, the 
sloop; each was a symbol of a homemade and manageable world, and each 
symbol-maker a key figure in our past-secking literary tradition. Though 
he pressed forward with all sails set, in imagination Slocum looked steadi 
ly behind. It was more than the fact that steam was driving the tall-masted 


} 


ships he loved from the seas. Slocum stood for an attitude toward life 


which, like his method of navigation, was falling into disuse even wl 
he was living it. He believed in living wholly according to his lights. 

In our time, when the accent is on organized opinion and consolidated 
sentiment, Slocum’s emphasis is more important than ever. Since World 


War II ended, and the new age began, this nineteeenth-century captain 


author has been rapidly gaining readers. Sailing Alone Around the World 
is more alive at present than when it was published in igoo. Hard- and 
soft-cover editions, here and in England, and halt a dozen translations, 
are now in print. It is altogether likely that Slocum is becoming an es 
tablished name with the general literary public, and that Sailing Alo 
will take its place in the canon of American literature. 

If appreciation of Sailing Alone increases as standardization of experi 
ence and conformity increase, if Slocum seems to speak to the condition 
of the crowd, then evaluation of the captain and his work is probably 
only beginning. Quite possibly, in days ahead, this saga of a solitary ven 
turer, who was both traveler and besieger, will gain considerably in im- 
plication. If new generations come to know him better, read in him more 
than was read in him before, and derive from his actual-fantastic accom 
plishments, new insights into their own situations, it may be because of 
a growing knowledge of the details of the captain’s day-to-dayness. The 
force of personality resides in particulars, and character in confusions 
and conflicts. 

Apart from his self-portrait in Sailing Alone, very little was known 
about Slocum until 1956 when The Search for Captain Slocum, a docu 
mented biography by the present writer, was published. Inevitably, its 
appearance brought new data to light. And so much the better; for when 


in the fall of 1909, Slocum, age 65, disappeared at sea, boat, logs, letters, 


yo 
papers—all his treasures went with him. What remained was fragment 
ary; scattered documents, stray letters, buried newspaper stories, clip- 
pings, and photos; and the memories of those who had known him. As 
from time to time, further items turn up, they will need to be preserved, 
and also made available. One of the purposes of these postscripts is to do 
just that with the source materials so far discovered since The Search foi 
Captain Slocum was published 
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‘The new source materials, in chronological order, are: 

1. A one-page circular advertisement of Slocum’s first book, Voyage of 
the Liberdade (Boston, 1890). 

2. A four-page holograph letter by Slocum to John W. Edmonds, New 
York, 3 May 180. It tells of a voyage Slocum made 1n the 1870's as owner 
and master of the schooner Pato, explains a point in Voyage of the Liber- 
dade, and underlines his unhappy financial condition. 

;. Acopy ofa letter to Slocum from Edmonds, New York, 6 May 1890, 
identifying and introducing him to ship brokers and agents who may be 
able to help him sell his book. 

t. Iwo unidentified newspaper clippings date-lined Camden, and 
Riverton, New Jersey, 26 May 1906: ‘Capt. Slocum Held on Girl's 
Charge,’ and ‘Capt. Slocum in ‘Trouble. 

5. Four snapshots of Slocum and Spray taken at Hempstead Harbor, 
New York, summer 1906, by Richard C. Burdette, and sent by Barbara 
Clark of Mount Vernon, New York, to the present writer. 

6. Inscription in second edition of Voyage of the Liberdade from Joshua 
Slocum to James G. Slocum, Bristol, Rhode Island, 30 September 1906, 
sent to the present writer by the late J. Garfield Slocum. 

[hree photos, and a letter to the present writer (8 December 1956) 


/ 
of personal recollections of a meeting with Captain Slocum in 1908 by 


Vincent Gilpin of West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

8. A letter (7 March 1957) by Charlotte W. Stove of the American 
Museum of Natural History, to the present writer, concerning the two- 
ton piece of coral Slocum delivered to the Museum in 1908. 


The 1890 material is especially valuable for less is known of Slocum’s 
early-middle than of his later years. The preceding year had been a turn- 
ing point. In 1889, with almost everything taken from him—Virginia, 
his beloved first wife, dead; his fortune lost when his ship stranded and 
could not be saved; and finally, his profession gone, too, for there were 
no longer sailing ships enough to go round—Slocum, age 45, sat down 
in East Boston and wrote a book. 

Phe captain, though widely read, was virtually unschooled. He never 
learned to spell or punctuate. Nevertheless, in businesslike prose that is 
sometimes humorous, sometimes moving, he told how, while sailing 
freights along the coast of South America, his bark, Aqguidneck, took the 
ground and was wrecked—she was uninsured—and how, unwilling to 
return as a castaway, he built with a few hand tools a thirty-five-foot 


These first four items were obtained from Raphael Gould, director of the American Library 
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‘canoe,’ which he called Liberdade (because launched on the day t 
zilian slaves were freed); and how as captain of that tiny craft, wi 
second wife and oldest and youngest sons for crew, he sailed 5,500 mil 
from Paranagua, Brazil, to Washington, D. C. 


After writing Voyage of the Liberdade, lor this was the simple utle he 
gave his first book, Slocum managed to have it printed at his own expense 


‘n still ignoring the middl 


> 


even though he had no cash at the time. T] 


il¢ 
man, he undertook to advertise and sell it himself. His dodger, a singel 


I 


sheet of glossy, pale-blue paper, 6 x 912, announced: ‘Capt. Slocum’s 
Book Press of Robinson & Stephenson, Boston VOYAGE OF THI 
LIBERDADE $A Story of Sea Adventure.’ Then came a line cut of /.?/ 

dade herself followed by ten crowded, undated paragraphs of commenda 


hedge podge of periodicals and individuals. 


tion ascribed toa 

Truth, a New York City monthly (1888-1902), was quoted first: ‘It 
the breeziest narrative of ocean adventure I have seen since the days o 
Marryatt !sic]....’ The Bosion Globe's reviewer said: ‘Perhaps there 1s 
nothing in the realm of fact or fiction pertaining to marine adventure 
more exciting or absorbing than the story Capt. Slocum has prepared in a 
handy little volume. ...’ The Brooklyn Eagle wrote: ‘It is a capitally told 
story of not only a remarkable and celebrated ocean and inland voyage 
along this continent ina boat, but of two other ocean craft... in all which 
the writer’s family largely constituted the governing and the passenge1 
element... .’ 

Sea Board described the book as ‘a record of the most adventurous out 


ing ever successfully made by man—and woman!’ The New England 


Grocer did as well by the captain as any better-known publication Voy 
age of the Liberdade” is a book that charms and 1s one which once taken 


up it is diflicult to lay down until it is finished... . "The Captain puts his 
own striking personality into his book... .’ 


journal, so different from what I sup 
posed such a record could be made; it is fresh and interesting as a work 


‘It isan uncommonly interestin: 


y 
> 


of imagination,’ wrote Margaret P. Fenton. ‘Very interesting,’ were the 
non-committal words of Wm. F. Wharton. ‘They were not inappropriate 
words, except for a promotional piece, for William Fisher Wharton 
(1847-1919), a Massachusetts lawyer and legislator, was also a diplomat 


In 1890, he was assistant secretary of the Department of State, and a 


be noted below, Slocum had applied for help from that quartet 


1 

1 
‘I shall place it in the Library of the “Webb Academy and Home” to 
show students what can be done by a novice in case of need and distress...’ 


appeared over the name, Wm. H. Webb. William Henry Webb (1816 
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1899), naval architect, and one of the two greatest shipbuilders of his 
time (Donald McKay was the other) founded Webb's Academy and 


} 
i 


Hlome for Shipbuilders. Lhoueh Liberdade was not Slocum’s first experi- 


ence in shipbuilding, he was, understandably, to a highly trained person 
like Webb, a ‘novice.’ 
‘ 7 


ee | La ¢t] 
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Probably job-hunting as well as bookse!ling took Slocum to New York. 


The letter below was written on letterheads of J. F. Whitney & Co., ship 


brokers and age \\ - olnces were at rs State Street. Jol n W. |] 
} 1] } 1 


} 
monads, tne aaaressee, wa 


1 


1e firm of Hard Zand, New York coffee 
importers. As a former freighter in the South American trade, Slocum 


may have done business with him. Be that as may be, this is the earliest, 


but one, of known Slocum letters. Written when he was, in effect. down 


] } 


and out, it exhibits nonetheless some of the captain’s most durable chara 


teristics: intense talkativeness, and also compelling reticence: a naiveté 
that went hand in hand with shrewdness, and the vivid talent which ten 


¢ 


vears later culminated in the writing of Sa 


New York grd May 1890 
Dear Mr. Edmonds 
Explaining Mr. Jacksons letter: The ‘Pato? was a schooner 45 tons regest—; the 
vovage was from Manilla to Honolulu Via, Hone Kone, Yookohoma, Kamchtacka 


and the Okotsk Sea, where we filled up with codfish having for outfits in the be- 


gining one splitting knife, the rest we gathered togather as we vovaged along from 


l 


port to port finally meeting with the Censtitution—laden with salt—from which 


1 


I procured the salt necessary for the curcing of the fish that we set about catching 


1°] 


now and which we carried into Oregon, it being the first cargo that ever entered 


tate Che Constitution was the ‘Packet’ lost at Samoa the one on which Victor 


light—spoken of in the ‘Vovage’—V—was now 8 vears old. The Pato 


deck nor cabin when I took her as a means of retrieving a loss which 


through failure of a heavy House 


The race at Honolulu in which the Pato won was verv exciting he whole town 
turning out to sce it 


I sold the Pato soon after for Ss000. all in twenty dollar gold pieces, ugh! if I 


had them now! 


Now, as Mr Jackson half suspected: the Honolulians at the very first attempt to 


sail the Pato—which was somewhat oddly rigged—went adrift misstaved three 
times then let go both anchors to keep from going ashore till the land wind came 
and carried them clear of the rocks 

The whole vovage would be quite a story 


Two of my children were borne on this vovage while at Petropolansk & they 


‘Pato’ is Spanish for duck [Slocum’s footnote 
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were two months old when wer arrived at Oregon—4 days old when we began to 
take in fish 

The whole voyage was a great success 

The money which Mr J raised for me was to buy a small cargo of fancy woods 
which I traded off at Hong Kong wher I built a good cabin on the schooner and 
made all comfortable outfits necessary for the voyage 

Yes Sir we had a stirring voyage and altogether a delightful time on the fishing 
grounds for every codfish that came in over the rail was a quarter of a dollar—cleat 

My friend Mr Jackson was formerly the manager of the house of Russel & Stur 
cess of Manilla 

Pardon me for this intrusion—I thought to « xplain a few words only that might 
interest Mr Edmunds 

Very respectfully et 
Joshua Slocum 

My Pato money was in the Aquidneck. The Brazilians will make that good t 

me after a while _ I feel shure of it! 


:.. S. 
Vo realize what is involved in the above, one needs a map, or globe, 
and a few words of explanation. In 1877-1878, with Virginia and then 


three children, ages about two, four and five, and a crew of sea hunters 


and fishers, Slocum sailed in Pato from Manila, where he had acquired 


her froma Britisher, Edward Jackson. Pato, halfway in size between Pinta 
and Nina, crossed the South China Sea, sailed thence to Yokohama, and 
to the peninsula of Kamchatka and Petropovlovsk-Kamchatski where 
Virginia gave birth to twins. Four days later, the captain and his family 
were on the Okhotsk Grounds, so called, fishing for cod. 

It was only ten years since the United States had acquired Alaska from 
Russia. The newly discovered North Pacific cod banks were teeming with 
fish. Slocum had not brought salt enough to cure a bonanza catch. But 
luck was with him. In that far-off corner of the world, sailor-like, he met 
up with an old friend, Constitution, a former San Francisco to Honolulu 
packet of which he had once been skipper. (His first child, Victor, had 
been born on that vessel as she lay in San Francisco harbor.) Constitution, 
loaded with fish, was about to jettison her unused salt, but instead it was 
shoveled into Pato’s hold. In two weeks time Pato was loaded to her marks: 
25,000 cod salted down and sails hoisted for a west coast port.’ 

The twins were two months old when Slocum made Portland, where 
he sold the fish, the first salt cod to enter the Columbia River. From Port 
land, Pato sailed for Honolulu, and there she ended her cruise of more 
than 8,000 miles. “The whole voyage would be quite a story,’ is one of the 


captain's noblest understatements. Actually, it would have made an ex 


Victor Slocum, ¢ tJ na § m (New York, 1950), p. 102 
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traordinary book, though possibly of more interest today than at the time. 


Long and venturesome voyages under sail were commonplace in those 


days. By sea and by land, speed was the coming thing. In 1872, the fictive 
Phileas Fogg streaked around the world in 8o days. In fact, the decade 
from 1870 to 1880 was the first great era of yacht racing. ‘Thus it was a 
race, and not the voyage, which made Pato’s reputation, and enabled 
Slocum to sell her for gold. ‘he captain’s race, according to his son Vic- 
tor’s account, was an unscheduled one. In Honolulu harbor, one day, 
Pato was casting off her lines, when a sack of mail was rushed down to the 
wharf. The fast mail schooner had already left, but Slocum had a solution 
to the problem. ‘Heave aboard here, and I'll take it out to her,’ he or- 
dered. ‘The sack was handed over; the captain sailed off in pursuit. Driv- 
ing Pato at top speed, he overtook the mail ship, blanketed her, and tossed 
her the sack. Looking back from his situation twelve years later, he con 
cluded: “The whole voyage was a great success.’ 

Among known Slocum documents, this letter to Edmonds is the only 
one to mention Pato and the two children born on the voyage. Slocum 
does not say they were twins, but a son, B. Aymar Slocum, in a letter to 
the present writer, so stated, and that they died in infancy. 

Finally, there is the reference to the Pato money which was reinvested 
in Aguidneck, and lost when the latter stranded and was wrecked in 1887. 
Penniless in 1890, Slocum still hoped that the government of Brazil 
would pay for losses which he felt Brazilian quarantine officers had need- 
lessly brought about. For three vears he had been pressing a claim via 
various officials of the Department of State. 

\fter receiving the letter above, John Edmonds replied by sending 
Slocum a letter of introduction to a New York firm of ship brokers and 
agents. 

6th May go 
Messrs. J. H. Winchester & Co. 

City 
Dear Sirs: 

This will introduce to you Captain Joshua Slocum formerly master of the bark 
‘Aquidneck,’ who made the journey from Brazil here in a small boat built by him- 
sel{— We brought his effects up on one of the chartered Steamers 

His desire is to further the sale of a little book he has written (an account of his 
voyage) and if you will kindly introduce him on the Maritime Exchange I think it 
will assist him materially. 

He is a countryman of ours of whom we should be proud, there being too few 
of them left Yours respectfully 

John W. Edmonds 
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Asa bookseller, Slocum did not succeed. As a money-maker, [’o 
} 


the Liberdade tailed. A witty, willful, factual concoction of the New 


land mind, it still waits to leave its impress on the world. In 1804, Roberts 


Brothers, Boston, published a second edition of 1,000 copies from Slo 


cums plates. No American publisher has reissued it since. 


Phe two unidentified newspaper clippings which report on the somber 
experience of the aging captain in 1go6, were found in John Edmonds’ 


copy of l’oyage of the Liberdade. It will be recalled that by May 14 
most eight years had passed since the end of the voyage around the worl 
Slocum had written Sailing Alone, made a little money from royalties and 


little farm | 


lecturing, bought the 


7 
down to home life and farming. But then in the fall of 140- 


1c thought he wanted, and 


= 


back to his old love, Spray. Alone in her he had sailed to G 


the Caribbean, and spent the winter of 1905-1906 there. Abou 


as rtocl } » ZB 1 north it} } 
ne Started tor nome. Hound north with a Care 


resident Theodore Roosevelt, he detoured up 


] 
lecture at Riverton, New Jersey, at the local yacht chi 

just above Camden, a twelve-year-old girl made 

which caused him to be arrested and jailed. 

‘The newspaper report headed ‘Capt. Slocum in Trouble. Accused 
Maltreating A Girl on His Famous Yacht Spray.’ described him as ‘livin 
off the glory and the story of sailing around the world alone.’ It r 
‘Capt. Slocum asked that nothing should be said about his arrest. H 
tonight in his defense that he was suffering from mental aberration. 
is not essentially different from news accounts cited in The Search. Bu 
next one suggests something else. 

‘Capt. Slocum Held on Girl’s Charge Famous Sailor is Arrested While 
Club’s Guest. He Protests Innocence,’ is as sympathetic as the 
above is hostile. This account stated: “Uhe old sailor was indignant 
arrest. He ridiculed the charge against him and when being taker 
jail said he would be vindicated.’ There is a real discrepancy between a 
plea of mental aberration and a protestation of innocence. Hf, as the pre 
ent writer believes, the biographer’s job is not to judge his subject, but 
the evidence concerning his subject, then a postscript is in order stressing 
the fact that the charges against the captain finally went unproved. The 


} 


fact that Slocum, after 42 days in jail, made a plea of non vault contendere 
(he will not contest it) may mean much or little. The non vult plea, when 
accepted bya New Jersey court, isan implied confession of guilt, but only 


implied. It is often used to effect a face-saving settlement, perhaps for 
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the state as much as for the defendant. We do not know why the captain 
made it, or who advised him. There is no record as to the extent to which 
he accepted, understood, or cared for these niceties of the law. ‘The charge 
against him had been changed from a crime, rape, to a misdemeanor, 
probably indecent exposure. But after the 

tain either could not, or would not, post bail an be sure that his 


. 1 
maw CONCerN J I ve to get on with the VO" 


pool dma Ve juite Innocent of “ex 


1 
nee!) unbuttoned, that a girl neat 
ivsteria, got a peep at his 
‘ ] ia ] ] 1 1 : 2 2 e 
; parts and promptiy conciuded that he was trying to call her at- 


to them. Remember the children’s primary role in the Salem 


raft trials.’ lo which m: be added atl | O i cnown of the 
character of the girl who mad C, 

Nothing proved, Slocum was released from the jail at Mt. Holly, Nev 
Jersey, 6 July 1906. Within a matter of hours he was on his way with the 
orchids. En route to Oyster Bay, where he arrived before 6 August, he 
sailed into Hempstead Harbor. Richard C. Burdette, a yachtsman who 
was there. in a letter (27 M irch 1Q57) to the present writer, said, ‘We 
recognized the Spray and invited the captain over to our boat for break 
fast which he accepted. \fter breakfast we all went over to the Spray 
Four snapshots were then taken. One shows Slocum on deck, flanked by 
three lady visitors, a fine pile of orchid stems and pseudobulbs in the 
foreground. The ladies look fresh and plump: the captain worn and hol 
low-cheeked. There is a very noticeable bump on his left cheekbone. The 
caption in the Burdette family album reads: ‘Orchids for “Teddy” on 
the cabin of the Spray—Fdna, Emma, Capt. Joshua Slocum, Helen.’ 

\fter visiting the President, and taking voune Archibald Roosevelt 


or a week's cruise on Spray, the captain went home to his wife and farm 


on the island of Martha’s Vinevard. What he then said to her, she to him, 
is not known, but apparently the reunion was not a success. The local 
weekly, the Vineyard Gazette, 16 August 1906, reported: “Capt. Joshua 
Slocum, master of the Spray, was in town on Monday.’ Less than a month 
later, on 10 September, the New Bed ford Standard reported him ‘tied up 
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on the south side of Merrill’s Wharf... betore starting for the south 
By the end of the month, Slocum had slid into Bristol, Rhode Island. 


had his 


where the famous yacht designer and builder, Nat Herreshofl, 


Works. Uhere the captain met up with his youngest son, J. Garfield Slo 


cum, then twenty-five, and gave him, finally, a copy of the book which 


: 
told of the voyage they had made together when Garfield was a little boy 


he captain inscribed it: 


lo James G. Sl 


Bristol R I Sept 


But what those strange and crypti 


mystery. 
In the fall of 1907, it was noted in T/iz S 


in Spray. 
known. Vincent Gilpin of West Chester, P 


opv of Sailing Alone fron 


} 


present writer, said that he boucht a « 
who inscribed it: 


To Mr Vincent Gilpin 
Yours very truly 
Joshua Slocum 
onboard the Spray 
Miami Jan goth 1g08 
bec n 


he 


Miami, in 1908, was a very small town: its early growth had 
Nevertheless, Slocum followed his usual course when in port: gave a 
lecture. ‘I went to the lecture,’ Vincent Gilpin wrote, ‘and do not remem 
ber being too greatly thrilled, but I thought the old gentleman had a very 
sprightly sense of humor. .. .’ 

Mr. Gilpin described how Slocum—and this was only fifty years ag: 
lived at Miami. ‘I rather think he lived on the Spray... . He was thrifty 
and usually hard up—which didn’t bother him for his wants were few 
Spray ... was very simply fitted out, rather bare, and very mp, from 
many soakings with salt water, and Slocum kept a little wood-stove going 


to help dry her out. I remember seeing him lunching one day on what 
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looked liked a half-baked potato, from which he sliced pieces with hi 
jack-knife. He was rather shabbily dressed in civilian clothes, with ; 
raged black felt hat. ... On the whole, I felt him a good example of the 
old-line Yankee skipper, competent, self-reliant, not talkative, but pet 


fectly friendly and ready to answer questions. He was obviously a firs 


at 


class boat-handler—which is som thing quite different from being a shi; 


i 


tain; apparently he was both, beside being a shipwright. A very ca 


e man; anda lonely, unhappy man.’ 

\pparently there was enough yachting interest in Slocum to make Dan 
Lundy, proprietor of the Miami Boat Works, think that to help him refit 
would be good advertising. Spray was hauled out and photographed with 
Slocum standing on deck. ‘Spray Boston,’ on the transom is in focus. Vin 


cent Gilpin’s smaller boat is seen aloneside, himself sitting, Dan Lund\ 


} 


¢,on the stern. ‘Miami Boat Works’ shows up boldly on the gabt 


end of the boat shed. The photo, later printed on a calendar, gives on 


l 


of the very best views. as well as the latest, of the boat which soon was to 
into history. ‘It is my recollection.’ Vincent Gily 


pray left Miami bound for Nassau and a collecti 


to stock up with shells, corals and othe 


hat on 2 June 1908, Captain Slecum sailed into New 
York harbor with a two-ton piece of coral on board consigned to the 
\merican Museum of Natural History. According to a newspaper a 
count, it had been found off Andros Island. Bahamas, bv B. E. Dahlgren 
who arranged with Slocum to carry it home on Spray. The coral was de- 
livered, but what had become of it? It seemed to have dropped out of 
sight. 

Charlotte W. Stove, of the Museum staff, could not see how a two-ton 
piece could slip through Museum fingers. She made her own search, and 
on p. 33 of the Museum’s Annual Report for 1908, found: ‘In the spring. 
Dr. Dahlgren ... visited the Bahama Islands... made extensive studies 
of several reefs and secured . . . an exceptionally fine example of a mad- 
repore coral which measures ten feet in length and weighs nearly two 
tons.’ 

Mrs. Stove then consulted Chris Olsen, retired Museum hand, who in 
1916 had worked on the Museum’s reproduction of a coral reef. He be- 
lieves that the Dahlgren-Slocum piece was, and is, embedded in the group 
he helped install. Mrs. Stove said in a letter to the present writer that ‘it 
is very unlikely that the Museum would have received two like pieces of 
the same type and measurements and from the same locality in the same 
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year. There is no longer anyone to say positively that this is the piece 
Captain Slocum brought, but some kinds of circumstantial evidence are 


verv convincing. 


open oceal 


:e got to Miami in 


more than once, and woul 


without any serious failure 
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t she just fell apart.’ He based his opinion on his mat 
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r Jlone He observed that when Slocum first re yuilt the 


u ed whatever was closest to hand, 


een timber: and that while a boat built of well-seasoned stuf 
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a long life, one built of green may have quite a short one, espe 


boat which spends much time in the tropics, as, of course, Slocum’s « 


Dr. Downs guessed that ‘the Spray broke up—disintegrated 11] 
hoss shay.” ’ 

But however he went, Slocum remains the ereat setter 
spirit of seagoing Yankeeism. He was heart and fiber of the New 
people of the sea; and his old-fashioned Yankee nature and temp 
were as tough and flinty as his native northern coast. A courageot 
tenacious confronter of life, a resolute, unyielding battler with 
ments. an asserter against a 1 lhe did not make. he had | 
deep sense for the poetry inherent in things, and the por 
experience. 
IV, /t \J f f 
Co CL Me eur mid yop? '} i 17 e) a ha ky of; fi Joh S7mon 
Guecenheim Memorial Foundation. His latest | is The Search for Captain Slocum: 
A Biography. s fi on me, The aves oshua Slocum, is to f published 
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hauled out at Miami Boat Works with Captain Slocum 
standing on deck 


Captain Joshua Slocum, age 63, Potomac River, Washington, D. C., 1907 


Photograph by Winfield Scott Cline 
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( iptain Slocsun with visitors aboard Spray at Oyster Bay, Lone Island, 
New York in the summer of 1g06 
5 hots by Richard C. Burdett 








From River € lyde to Unimak Pass: Ship 
Star of Falkland 
Part II] 


BY HAROLD HUYCAI 


Little time was lost in getting the ship ready to discharge cargo. At 


6:90 A.M. the morning after arrival a tug brought a floating steam-donkey 
engine alongside to assist with the discharge. ‘he ship’s anchor was hove 
up and the tug towed Arapahoe in closer to the harbor where Arapahoe 
anchored again, this time to sixty-five fathoms on her port anchor. A float- 
ing derrick with two donkey boilers came alongside toward the end of 
the day, after most of the ship’s gear had been rigged for cargo work. 

On 9 September discharging began, and continued during daylight 
hours for almost three weeks. From time to time a hatch lay idle when the 
supply of lighters ran out, but for the most part cargo work was carried 
on ina steady manner. First out was the Black Panther dynamite, which 
came out of number three hatch, much to the relief of all. In time the 
gear was doubled up while the automobiles came out. The drums of gas- 
oline and case-oil were safely lightered ashore and finally only the steel 
rails and bars remained. 

\ week after the discharging began the donkey engine was taken to 
the side of Monongahela and placed aboard that ship for discharging 
work. But Arapahoe's gear continued to handle the cargo on the full-rig- 
eer. 

Part of the crew of Arapahoe was kept at work about the ship and the 
rest was put to work recoopering damaged cargo cases in the hatches. In 
addition to the ship's crew, a total of thirty-four shoreside workers came 
aboard to assist. Listed in their order of importance, if not in terms of 
accomplishment, they were: captain-inspector, three guards, one head 
checker, four hatch checkers, one stevedore foreman, three donkeymen, 
four customs guards, fifteen laborers and two odd hands. 


Sails were hung out and dried, a few being taken ashore for repairs. 


The older German sails were badly torn and worn. On 12 September the 
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broken stump of the topgallant mast was sent down and within a few days 
a new mast and its yards were returned to place. 

The last of the cargo was coming out of number one hatch when thre 
rails slipped out of the slings and fell through the ‘skin’ in the lowe 
hold. Fortunately for the ship this skin was a covering or ceiling ove! 
the remaining ballast in the bottom of the ship, and prevented the rails 
from going through the bottom. Little damage was done and no delay 
incurred. 

While Arapahoe lay at anchor discharging her cargo, the big, steel, four 
mast bark Star of Poland’ was homeward bound from Manila to San Fran 
cisco. This ship was owned by the Alaska Packers Association and was 
then under charter to the Shipping Board for a round voyage to Manila 
She had discharged her outward general cargo and loaded part of a hon 
ward cargo and had sailed in mid-July for San Francisco. Progress was 
slow as she sought to work into higher latitudes for fair winds and favon 
able currents. On 15 September, while trying to find the entrance to 
Yokohama Harbor to replenish stores, she was wrecked on the coast of! 
Japan and became a total loss. This loss was to have a decided effect on the 
last chapter of Arapahoe’s career, but one that did not start for another 
three years. 

At 1 P.M. on 22 September the last of Arapahoe'’s steel cargo came out 
of the hold and stowed on the lighter. As soon as the hatch was clear all 
hands turned to cleaning up and sweeping down the hold, preparatory 
to loading a homeward cargo. Holds and limbers were inspected. ‘The 
homeward cargo consisted of baled hemp for the most part, with som 
drums of coconut oil to complete the load. More than three weeks passed 
while this cargo was taken aboard and stowed. By 17 October all hatches 
were closed, battened and secured for sea. 

On that date Arapahoe towed out of Manila Harbor and set sail for the 
passage home. Sailing about the same time was a Belgian® or Dutch train 
ing ship, a four-mast bark, also bound for San Francisco. ‘The longshore- 
men on the Manila waterfront took a look at the smart appearance of the 
foreigner and her large number of cadets. She should make a quick pas 
sage. Another glance toward Arapahoe and her crew of cadets—Captain 
Wilhelmsen claimed his boys had been green but willing; but there were 
also some ‘farmers’ amongst his crowd for’ard there, and a few ‘draftees’ 
who had chosen a career in Arapahoe instead of the U.S. Army. 

American Four-mast Bark Star of Poland ex Acme,’ THE AMERICAN N VII, 4 (1948 


§ Probably tl Belgian L’A 
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Phe waterfront idlers placed their money on the four-maste. 
watched each ship as it disappeared in the dark background of Bataa 
PApinsula, towing toward the open sea. 
Hardly had Arapahoe cleared the island of Luzon wi 
drove down upon the loaded ship and blew out some of he 
a 
i 


sails. For two davs it was ‘all hands’ for the most 


part, clewing up top- 


eallants, setting staysails and bending what new canvas there was in place 


of that blown out. For the best part of a week Arapahoe battled the au- 
tumn gale but kept on. The four-master also took a beating and finally 
turned and ran toward Hong Kong in a damaged condition. She was 
eventually towed into that port for repairs. 

Finally the gale blew itself out and on 29 October the sea had smoothed 
down and more canvas set. During those few days of hard weather the 
crew of cadets and older professionals on Arapahoe were given a thorough 
treat in working their ship of sails, though Captain Wilhelmsen took no 
unnecessary chances. Arapahoe averaged seven knots on a couple of occa- 
sions when the wind was fair, but seldom topped that. She wasn't going 
to raise any Pacific coast lights twenty-six days out as she had done sixteen 
years before under the British flag. More than twice that time would be 
used up on her passage home, with her crew of Shipping Board ‘boys.’ 

Most of the older sails from the ship’s German days were blown out or 
badly torn—some even blown away while furled to the yards. Ship’s 
work for the most part consisted of sewing canvas during the passage 
home. Arapahoe arrived off the San Francisco Lightship on 13 December 
1918, fifty-seven days from Manila, and towed in to her discharging berth. 
The war in Europe had ended, and with it came a hungry cry from the 
war-weary millions on the Continent. Shipping was still very much in 
demand and the wartime boom carried on for many months, while freight 
rates remained high and relief cargoes piled high on San Francisco 
wharves. Though a large number of ships did load out of San Francisco 
for Europe, Arapahoe was chartered for another voyage to Manila. 

Captain Wilhelmsen shifted Arapahoe to a loading berth in the Bay 
and, after going to maximum draft with a general cargo, sailed on 22 
January 1919. Lhe second westbound Pacific crossing was considerably 
better than the first taking fifty-seven days. After discharging in Manila, 
a cargo of 1,100 tons of Philippine sugar was loaded for the return passage, 
consigned to Struthers and Dixon, the ship’s managing operators. 

Arapahoe had arrived at Manila on g0 March 1919 and spent a little 
over a month there, discharging and then loading the homeward sugar 
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cargo. She sailed from Manila on 29 April and made the eastward passage 
to San Francisco in eighty-six days, arriving off the Golden Gate on 17 
July 1919. 

Here Captain Wilhelmsen left the ship and turned over his command 
to Captain William ‘Bos'n Billy’ Sorensen. Captain Sorensen brought 
vith him to Arapahoe a chief mate, Mr. Anderson, who had been with 
him for many vears 1n the wooden full-rigger 7acoma. Captain Sorensen 
had been in command of Tacoma for the Alaska Packers Association for 
more than a decade, but in May 1918 his fine old ship was crushed in a 


huge field of ice while approaching the Bristol Bay canneries and was 


lost 

Arapahoe lay at anchor off Butchertown in San Francisco when Captain 
Wilhelmsen’ packed his gear and moved ashore. Captain Sorensen and 
his friend and mate, Mr. Anderson, took charge of the big steel ship. 

Arapahoe, still operated by Struthers and Dixon, loaded a full cargo 
of barley bound to Queenstown for orders, and left the Bay on 7 Septem- 
ber 1919. She would not go around Cape Horn this time; the Panama 
Canal was open and in full use by steamers and sailing ships alike. Her 
sails remained securely furled or stowed below because she went in tow 
of West Coyote, another of Struthers and Dixon's ships, and one of the 
newly finished steamers owned by the Shipping Board. 

All the way down the coast went the pair, taking sixteen days for the 
run to Panama Bay. One more day saw them through the Canal and the 
tow was resumed through the Caribbean up through Mona Passage, the 
well-traveled waterway between Puerto Rico and Haiti. Once clear of 
Mona Passage the towline was dropped and once again Arapahoe set her 
canvas to proceed on her voyage under her own power—and the winds. 

Including the time under tow, Arapahoe was over fifty days from Cris- 
tobal to Queenstown. She lay in the Irish port for three days awaiting 
orders to proceed to a discharging berth in the British Isles or on the Con- 
tinent. She was ordered to Leith and arrived at that port, on the east 
coast of England on 2 December 1919, sixty-nine days from Cristobal, 
eighty-six days from San Francisco. As Durbridge, she had sailed from the 
Columbia River to Swansea in 133 days only fourteen years before, a pas 
sage which took her all the way around South America; the earlier pas- 
sage required forty-seven days more than this postwar passage. But 1919 
is different. For one thing there is the Panama Canal which cuts short 
the mileage; and time 1s of more importance. The sailing ship men have 


This was Captain Wilhelmsen’s last sailing ship. From Arapal he went int team, com 
manding a number of ships such as }4 i pect and Sacrame He retired trot ctive sealaring 
atter World War Ii and now lives in retirement in San Francisco 
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left the wet and sodden fo’c’sls of windjammers and have gone into steam 
where there is a warm fiddly to dry out watersoaked socks and jerseys. 
And Arapahoe is Government-owned, where the red pencil of economy 
is not always seen. The expense of having a steamer tow Arapahoe for 
over three thousand miles is not a serious thing. 

Phe war had been over for more than a year when Arapahoe arrived in 
the Tyne River to discharge her cargo. Britain’s great Expeditionary 
Force had come home and disbanded, but found it difficult to be absorbed 
into the country’s civil economy. Though the shipping industry was en- 
joying a period of prosperous, though temporary, boom times, there 
was a shortage of jobs ashore in the British Isles. 

lrapahoe moored in the Princes Dock, across from the grain chutes 
and the entire cargo of barley was discharged from the sailing ship by 
hand. This provided more work for the gangs of idle men that appeared 
on the waterfront each morning to fight over available jobs. And fight 
hey did. ‘Three weeks were required to discharge the cargo. Just as the 


~ 


{ 
} 
i 


ast sling load was swept up and sent ashore, the specter of a nationwide 

coal strike loomed up. On Christmas Day 1919 the wheels of Britain’s 
coal industry began to slow down and came slowly to a halt. 

Before the war Britain exported coal in huge quantities and thus pro- 

k for a large segment of British shipping, coastwise and off- 

But this strike was not a short one, and as the winter progressed, 

nks of idled coasting ships increased and the coal chutes remained 


thoe was towed from Leith to Newcastle and moored in idleness 
amongst a number of cold and silent steamers. Her immediate future was 
none too bright. She anchored off Yarrow and lay there for two weeks 
before she was again shifted, this time to South Shields, and lay amongst 
a laree fleet of idle steamers. 

Ihe extended blockade of Germany had ended only six months before 
and the need for grain and foodstuffs was urgent, in Germany as well as 
northern Europe. Sailing ship owners kept their vessels profitably em- 
ployed ballasting out to the Plate River or Australia for grain cargoes. 
\ few called in San Francisco for wheat and barley. As the British coal 
strike lengthened from days to weeks and months, the coal trade from 
Hampton Roads to Furope demanded a large number of bottoms. 

But for the laid up ships in the Tyne there were no cargoes available. 
\ shipowner might take a chance of getting his ship away from such 
dreary surroundings, steaming or sailing out in ballast on the chance of 
picking up a grain or coal cargo but it was a case of swallowing the ex- 
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pense of a ballast passage to begin with. Arapahoe was the only sailing ship 
in port and engendered considerable interest amongst the shipping peo- 
ple and townsfolk who saw her tall masts above the stumpy masts and 


chimney-pot funnels of the idle steamers. 


Captain Sorensen became ill and was taken to the hospital in Edin- 


h, suffering from pneumonia and apparently close to the end. It was 


bure 
a poor time to lose a master. Mr. Anderson, the mate, remained in his 
position as mate, refusing the advance to master, though it was felt by 
those who remained with the ship that he should and could have filled 
Captain Sorensen’s place very ably. A British master came aboard, stay 


! +] Bos. i , } on 
Ing DV the ship tor several weeks. 


Sailers came and went. The original gang from San Francisco pai 
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I 1 
and lett, ai 


most to the last man, to be followed by the seamen of othe 


night have hoped tl hi ) hie flvine tl 
might Nave hoped that this one snip, ying the 


trl es, V ould be luc ky enough to find a Cargo and eet Out to sea 
pg 
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luck stuck by Arapahoe unul the end of March 1920. With suc 
time ashore, Captain Sorensen had time to recover from his illness anc 
finally returned to the ship which was stil! lying idle in South Shields 

Scmehow a coal charter was picked up for Arapahoe, designed to load 
her with a cargo for Lisbon but nothing came of it. 

One of the few remaining sailors who signed on in San Francisco was 
Mr. Arthur Aitken. His account of what might have transpired to break 
the jinx that kept Arapahoe in idleness is set forth as follows: 


One day when in the bar of the Bristol Hotel in which Captain Sorensen was 
living, I happened to hear several British Naval officers talking about steam coal 
for their navy in Gibraltar. I happened to be of some interest to them because one 
had learned that I belonged to the big square rigger at South Shields, so they told 
me that the coal they used was stored in such old hulks at Gilbraltar. I told them 
that we would sail a full cargo down there for nothing just to get out. By a freak of 
nature in a few days we were under the coal chutes and filled the ship for the navy 
at Gibraltar. 

Of all the tough passages I have ever made! In the Channel from Beachy Head to 
the Lizard we beat against a full Westerly gale for ten days, about ship twice on a 
watch day and night. It was as bad as off Cape Horn and bitter cold. On the tenth 
day, Captain Sorensen told me that if we did not clear the Lizard that night he 
would about ship and run up the North Sea around the Falklands and try the other 
side. What a relief. We made it around and with royals set, bettered fourteen knots 
down the Portuguese Coast. 


Arapahoe had sailed from South Shields on 14 April 1920 with a good 
crew of Scandinavians. Captain Sorensen attempted to pass through the 
English Channel, beating against headwinds all the way. While under 
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the cliffs on the Dover side, a steamer approached Arapahoe which was 
close-hauled on the port tack. Though she had the right of way, Captain 
Sorensen attempted to avoid a possible collision with the oncoming 
steamer by swinging his ship’s head off to starboard. The sails caught the 
‘ull force of the stiff breeze and heeled the sailing ship over on her beam 
ends until the main yard touched the water. Then the coal shifted, keep- 
ing Arapahoe lying over with a fifteen-degree list. Down into the hold 
went the crew, trimming it back to an even keel. During this flurry of 
activity the old, experienced mate came close to being washed overboard 
but fell on deck and suffered a broken arm. In addition to this, Captain 
Sorensen bawled him out for what appeared to be unnecessary careless- 
ness on the part of one who should have known better. 


\ decade had passed since the ship, with her holds full of British coal, 


’ 


rad beat out of the Channel into the North Atlantic. The western ocean 


had seemingly not forgotten that, as Steinbek, she had taken a beating 


and 


had to run before the onslaught, only to return again and finally 
reach her destination. 

Arapahoe finally arrived at Gibraltar on 11 May, twenty-seven days 
from the Tyne. Here she shifted from hulk to hulk, discharging her coal 
by baskets, finally completing the discharge at the pier at the inner har- 
bor. One of the hulks was the old wooden ship Three Brothers, formerly 
a well-known American steamer converted to a sailing ship. She had lain 
in Gibraltar for nearly thirty years, serving in the capacity of a coal hulk 
when Arapahoe came alongside to discharge as so many ships had done 
in the past. 

It was too much to hope that another cargo could be found when the 
coal was out. Captain Sorensen took in enough sand and gravel ballast 
to keep his ship standing upright and sailed for Hampton Roads on 18 
June 1920. The Gibraltar jails held his fine crew of Scandinavians, so a 
new crew of whatever could be dredged up in Gibraltar was shipped to 
replace them. It was a poor crew; fortunately the Atlantic crossing was 
attempted in the summer months. 

On 20 July Arapahoe was spoken by a steamer in 37-30 N., 60-10 W. 
By the end of July she had made a fairly good crossing, as she approached 
the Virginia Capes. But the edge of an early hurricane forced Arapahoe 
to turn and run before strong winds for three days under goosewinged 
lower topsails. It was two more weeks before she made Cape Henry, sail- 
ing in toward the pilot boat in company with three other square-riggers 
also bound for the coal tipples of Norfolk or Newport News. Arapahoe 
arrived at Newport News on 11 August, fifty-three days from Gibraltar. 
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The Shipping Board had arranged to sell the ship to a prospective buy- 
er at the time, but the sale was not completed. In anticipation of this, 


Captain Sorensen, Mr. Anderson and others of the crew left the ship. 
Captain Sorensen went to New York to wind up the ship’s business with 
the agents and then on to San Francisco and home. A new master, Cap 
tain Holmquist, took command and lost little time getting Arapaho: 
stored and ready for sea. Instead of loading in Hampton Roads, Arapahoe 
was ordered to Pensacola, Florida, having been chartered to load a cargo 
of lumber for Montevideo. 

On 17 August 1920 Arapahoe towed out of Hampton Roads, passing 
the Norwegian bark Dagmar, forty-two days out of Havre, and the Dan- 
ish bark Aylemore, forty-eight days from Rotterdam, both inbound for 
coal cargoes. Arapahoe made the passage around to Pensacola in sixteen 
days. She lay in the Florida port all of September and well into October 
before she was loaded and towed to sea. When she finally sailed on 26 Oc 
tober it had become quite apparent that a decline in freights had set in 
and this could very well be the ship’s last voyage for some time to come. 
As if in anticipation of this, Arapahoe took seventy-six days to reach Mon 
tevideo, arriving on 11 January 1921. 

Another two months were consumed in discharging the cargo and ear- 
lyin March she sailed for Barbadoes for orders, assuming she would then 
proceed to Hampton Roads. 

Instead of Hampton Roads and an expected coal cargo, Arapahoe was 
ordered to New York. The coal strike in Britain had ended and the mat 
ket for American coal abroad had decreased, though a number of Furo- 
pean sailing ships were yet to call at Newport News and Norfolk for coal 
before the end of the year. 

Arapahoe approached the entrance to New York harbor on 25 April. 
At 9 p.M. on the twenty-sixth Ambrose Light was sighted. 

From the log: 

Tuesday, 26 April. 1:50 pm Barnegat Light abeam, five miles off. Sailing in sight 


of light. g pm sighted Ambrose light. Clewed up main sail, foresail fore and main 
royal, fore and main and mizzen gallants. Hove ship to, waiting for pilot. 


At 11 p.M. that night the pilot boarded the ship and a course was 
steered for Ambrose Channel and an anchorage. The wind was fair so 
no tug was engaged. At 3:30 A.M., Wednesday, 27 April, the port anchor 
and forty fathoms of chain were let go as Arapahoe came to anchor in the 
Narrows, a mile south of Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn. 

The passage from Montevideo was completed in forty-eight days. 
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Within a few hours the carpenter had a fire started under the donkey en 
gine and the crew was called out to heave in the anchor and make fast 
the tug Margaret F. Stanford for the shift up the harbor. Within an hour 
the port’s quarantine doctor, customs and immigration officials were on 
board and down went the anchor again with thirty-five fathoms of chain. 
Finally all was clear, the ofhicials went ashore and the tug dismissed with 
the pilot on board. 

Phe Potter Transportation Company of New York were local agents, 
appointed by the owner and Struthers and Dixon to attend to the ship's 
needs and services while in New York. 

Phe day’s work on lrapahoe consisted tor the most part of unbending 
sails from the foremast, and a tew from the main and mizzen. The fol 


lay was spent much the same with all sails stowed in the sail locker 


lowing « 
and paint pots broken out for a little painting over of rust spots. With the 
end of this day's work, most of the crew was paid off, only Captain Holm 
quist, Mr. Ludvig Froberg the mate, able seamen H. Vallen, Helms, 
Isackson, Benson, and the steward and cabin boy remaining by the ship. 

Three days passed at anchorage. On g May, Monday, a fumigation 
team came aboard accompanied by the quarantine doctor. Their jobs 


were done by mid-afternoon and ashore they went. The following day 


the ship's donkey engine was steamed up and the anchor hove up fora 


shift across the harbor, the tug Baldridge assisting her to Reed Hook. All 
was well until the next day when a moderate gale swept across the bay 
and set the empty full-rigger to swinging in arcs on the port anchor cable. 
Ihe starboard anchor was let go to keep her under control while the bad 
weather passed, and early the next morning it was hove in again and 
secured. 

Only the Old Man, mate and a few sailors continued to stay by the 
ship, hoping that a charter might be found and cargo secured. Ship's 
work went steadily along as well as could be expected with a limited 
number of men on board. A night watchman by the name of Mr. Moore 
stopped on board during these idle days. Sundays were ‘kept holy,’ with 
no work performed. 

The Shipping Board was negotiating a sale of Arapahoe to a Mr. V. S. 
Fox, the price reported to be $165,000. But it fell through and the ship 
continued in her idle status with no prospect of employment in sight. 
May passed. June and July came and went. In August she was shifted to 
Jamaica Bay, Long Island, where she spent the rest of the year 1921 and 
a few weeks of 1922. Early in February she was shifted to Lancaster Point, 
Pralls Island, in the Arthur Kill near Carteret, New Jersey. Still, there 
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were no prospects of activity for Arapahoe, then in her twenty-ninth year 
Another chapter in the ship's history was coming to a close. 
Not far off, in the lee of Staten Island, lay the full-r 


roe} ona ind. 
bel / iMawandaa. 
She too had been a German ship caught in the United States in 1g14 and 


forced into involuntary idleness until April 1917. As /ndra, she was seized 


and operated by the Shipping Board as a ‘cadet’ training ship while the 
need for shipping was severe. But now the need was gone. Even the great 
fleet of ‘emergency’ steamers built in the last year of the war and in 1919 
was coming home to lay up. Little chance of a sailing ship keep busy 


In London the Allied Reparations Commission sat in deliberation, 


trving to create a formula by which the merchant fleet of defeated Ge 
! 


many could be divided up amongst the Allies. Far to the south’ard in 


] 


the open roadsteads of the Chilean coast five dozen big German sailing 
ships rolled silently in their anchorages awaiting an unknown fate. An 
other dozen square-riggers roasted under a blazing sun in the open road 
stead of Santa Rosalia, Baja California, tugging at anchor cables which 
were then nearlv seven vears in the water. There, but for the hand of 
fate, drapahoe might have been instead of New York Harbor. 


Captain Sorensen had been back on the Coast for a vear and a halt 


when he was called into the oflice of the Alaska Packers Association early 
in 1922. Purchase agreements with the Shipping Board had been com- 
pleted and Arapahoe was sold to the Association for a sum of between 
$20,000 and $25,000. For the loss of Star of Poland in September 1918, 
the Association had been compensated with an amount of money which 
permitted them to buy Arapahoe and the four-masted bark Edward Sewall. 
Edward Sewall was owned by the Texas Company, but at the time was ly 
ing idle in New Orleans. 

It was quite convenient for the Association to send Captain Sorensen 
back to New York to take command of the new addition to their fleet of 
sailing ships, and somewhat of a homecoming for the Old Man. He had 
been in command for nearly a year, and that would be of some advantage 
to the owners as well. 

Preparations for the fishing and canning season of 1922 1n Alaska 
would begin early in March, but it wasn’t expected that Arapahoe would 
be delivered in San Francisco in time for that. Captain Sorensen proceed- 
ed to New York in February and joined the ship late in the month as she 
lay at Lancaster Point. On 28 February he officially took possession of the 
ship for the Alaska Packers and had her shifted to dry dock at Robin's 
Shipyard, Brooklyn. Balfour, Williamson and Company of New York 
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were appointed to act as agents on behalf of the owners and arranged for 
docking and husbanding of the ship while in New York. 
Only two days were spent in the dry dock while sea valves were checked 
and the underwater portion of the hull was cleaned and painted. An- 
ther shift was made, this time to the Nineteenth Street Pier in Brook- 
lyn where work was begun getting the ship in condition for a passage to 
Hlampton Roads, and then a passage to the Pacific Coast. 
On 12 March 1922 Arapahoe was moved out of her refitting berth and 


tken in tow by a tug bound for Hampton Roads. The appearances of 
ged sailing ships in American ports were not so frequent in 
‘days, as the ballasted tull-rigger moved out through the Narrows 


and into deep water. Within the twelve-month period just past dozens of 

uropean-owned sailing ships were laid up when the freight rates of 
cean Cargoes be Oi 
| 


. ; : : : 
Phe tow down the coast took less than torty-e1 


ht hours. At 2:45 A.M., 
| March, -lrapahoe’s anchor splashed down off the Norfolk coal piers 


’ 


1 1 
' 


sive ens & he 
Wiiie ti 


’ ° 


c ship waited for daylight. The day's work entailed the discha & 
ing of ballast, a iob that took Lour days. 

lrapahoe was not the only square-rigger to be seen in the anchorages 
of Hampton Roads. Depressed conditions kept a number of idle ships 
anchored there, in hopes that perhaps an upswing in rates would provide 
profitable employment. The Norwegian full-rigger Osmund was there, 
also the ship Bennestwet and the four-mast bark Stoveren. Not far away 
lay a ship without a figurehead, the Norwegian Sophie which was to out- 
live them all. As Tusitala she was destined to become the last active Amer- 
ican-flag, cargo-carrving square-rigger in the American intercoastal trade. 
sut her role in that capacity was yet to come. 

Shortly after noon on 18 March, Arapahoe was moored to a coal pier 
and loading began. Coal cars in seemingly endless streams rolled into 
position under the chutes, dumped their loads into the conveyor belts, 
which in turn sent the black diamonds roaring by the tons into Arapahoe’s 
hold. Only ten and a half hours were required to complete the loading 
operation, and as soon as hatches were covered and battened down, Ara- 
pahoe was shifted into the stream. There she was made ready for sea. 

Late in the afternoon of 21 March a tug took charge and towed Ara- 
pahoe to sea, out through the silent groups of sailing ships, into the green- 
ish-brown waters of the bay entrance and bevond the lightship. ‘Then, for 
the first time in nearly a year, Arapahoe’s sails were again set and the ship 
was under way. “ 
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Thirteen days later she arrived off Colon, and entered the series of 
locks of the Panama Canal. Here again she was taken in tow, maneuvered 
through the winding channels of the lakes and channels of the Canal 
and into the Pacific. Captain Sorensen retained the services of the tug in 
order to get beyond the confines of Panama Bay and its calms and bat 
fling breezes. The ship towed to sea from Panama at 1 P.M. on 4 April. 


In the afternoon of the following day, when she was 212 miles trom Pana- 
ma, the towline was dropped and Arapahoe set sail to proceed on her own 
way. 

American flag sailing ships were not entirely new to the Panama Canal. 
Less than four months previous, the four-mast bark Golden Gate had 
passed through on her return passage from England to San Francisc 
And only sixteen days had passed since the Alaska Packers’ new pur- 
chase, Edward Sem ll, commanded by Captain A. H. Schulz, cleared the 
Canal for San Francisco. Golden Gate required ninety-six days to reach 
San Francisco while Edward Sewall made the passage in one cay less than 


i 


half that time. Arapahoe arrived off the Golden Gate about noon on 22 
May, and anchored inside the entrance at 2: .O P.M., forty-seven days and 
five hours from Panama. Thus her last voyage in what might have been 
considered the general cargo trade was done. 

Both Edward Sewall and Arapahoe arrived in San Francisco too late for 
the fishing season of 1922, but their appearance in Fortmann Basin, the 
Alaska Packers’ yard in Alameda, presaged the retirement of part of the 
company’s fleet of older wind ships. For this season of 1g22 was the last 
in which the wooden square-riggers and one of the older iron ships wer: 
used. 

Arapahoe arrived in San Francisco less than two weeks after most of the 
Association’s cannery ships had sailed for Alaska. Iwenty-two sailing 
ships had cleared for the numerous canneries in Bristol Bay, the Gulf of 
Alaska and southeastern Alaska belonging to the Association. There were 
other companies in San Francisco, Columbia River and Puget Sound 
which owned and operated sailing ships in this type of enterprise, but 
none on such a scale as this. 

The Estuary between Oakland and Alameda provided a sailing ship 
haven in which dozens of other large ships were moored during this yeat 
of 1922—moored in idleness as were those ships in the Atlantic ports. 
Those ships were victims of a fluctuating economic market; the Associa- 
tion's fleet of ships were all integrated in a seasonal operation of carrying 
supplies to the Alaskan canneries and returning the pack of canned sal- 
mon at the end of the season. 
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lrapahoe underwent some changes in her appearance to fit her for her 
new calling as a cannery ship. During the fall and winter of 1922-1922, 
her hull was sandblasted and painted from keel to bulwarks. In ordet 


le more living « ters for cannery hands and fishermen, her 
} 1 1 } 
- poop and forecastlehead were lengthened and deckhouses added and re- 


i 4 


to provi 


built. Her torecastlehead had originally measured thirty-six feet long. 


Phis was lengthened to jorty-eight feet. The open poop was lengthened 
i 

from forty-one | roe feet, and rows of bunks were built in unde1 

tan open wheel for thirty vears, 


vs of this blue-water trader were finally granted the protection of 


a wheelhouse. A charthous pe wheelhouse were 


built on the poop, locate 


[hese additions and alterations ited for most of Arapahoe's ex- 


terior changes. An electric lighting system was installed, being run by 


an auxiliary clectric power plant which also furnished power for a new 
wireless set. Four 6,500-gallon water tanks were Installed in living quar- 


1 hin 


ters and, when all this work was completed, drapahoe was given Lloyd's 
highest classification rating, and her name was ch inged to Star of Falk- 

For the refitted Star of Falkland the fishing season of 1923 began in 
March when Captain Andrew Thomsen took command of the ship and 
saw to it that she was made ready for sea. Captain Thomsen’s last com- 
mand had been the bark Star of Iceland, in which he had been for three 
seasons. Prior to that he had been master of the old wooden down-easter 
Indiana for seven years, which was now being left in idle status in Ala- 
meda for the first time in nearly a quarter century. It was to /ndiana’s 
old cannery station, Clark's Point at the Nushagak Station that Star of 
Falkland was assigned. 

Star of Falkland was one of sixteen square-riggers departing from San 
Francisco for Alaskan waters in the emplov of the Alaska Packers Associ- 
ation for the season of 1929. The schooner Metha Nelson was the only 
wooden ship in the fleet that year. The iron bark Star of Chile remained 
behind, in addition to the wooden ships Santa Clara, Indiana, L. J. Morse, 
Bohemia, the barkentine Centennial and the schooner Prosper. But these 
older ships were being replaced by Star of Falkland and the four-mast 
bark Star of Shetland, ex-Fdward Sewall, both ships on their initial voyages 
in this special kind of enterprise. ‘The outlook for the use of sailing ships 
in 1928, in this trade, was not too gloomy. 

Siar of Falkland sailed from San Francisco on 2 May for Nushagak in 

sristol Bay, and made the passage up in twenty-five days. The ship lay 
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at anchor there, with Metha Nelson nearby, until early August. ‘Then the 
cases of salmon were stowed in the ship’s hold and the cannery hands re- 
turned aboard. On 5 August Captain ‘Thomsen took his loaded ship into 
the Bering Sea and set sail for Unimak Pass and the Golden Gate. ‘The 
homeward run occupied twenty-four days. The total cargo included 26,- 
850 cases for the season's work. 

‘The winter was spent in customary idleness in Alameda in company 
with the rest of the fleet. Work on the ship included renewing the fore 
royal yard, caulking the deck in the Oriental quarters and installing a 
Delco lighting plant. 

The season of 1924 was much like that of the previous year. Captain 
‘Thomsen began loading at a San Francisco berth on 25 April and sailed 
on 11 May, being towed out of the harbor by the company’s steamer 
Kuichak. The passage to Nushagak was made in twenty-seven days, at 
riving on 8 August. The homeward run took sixteen days, arriving on 
24 August. Her cargo for the season was considerably larger than the 
previous year's load, totaling 50,778 cases. The old water tanks in the 
lower hold were replaced with new ones, and that constituted the major 
job of maintenance and repair for the winter of 1924-1925. 

The year 1925 was the last year in which the cannery fleet was com- 
prised of sailing ships only. The Association had been operating small 
steamers such as Avichak and Unimak for some time, but they were used 
to supplement the operations of the larger sailing ships. Seventeen wind- 
jammers, all square-riggers except the schooner Metha Nelson and barken- 
tine Centennial, went north to the waters of Alaska. For Star of Falkland 
and her master it was a routine season. She sailed from San Francisco on 
2g April and arrived at Nushagak thirty days out. Homeward bound in 
the fall with 28,000 cases of salmon, the ship sailed from Alaska on 1 
\ugust and was off the Golden Gate within twenty-two days. 

Within two months after the arrival home of the fleet of sailing ships, 
the Association bought the steamer Newport News, a ship with 5,500 tons 
deadweight capacity. She was renamed Arctic. As the new steamer was be 
ing delivered to her new owners, Siar of Falkland and the rest of the fleet 
of sailers were being given their annual winter overhaul. 

For Star of Falkland the overhaul included painting of the hull 
spars; overhaul and repairing of sails and rigging; caulking of forecastle 
head extension; and dry-docking. In the dry dock the outside hull was 
scraped, cleaned 


i 


and painted, and sea suction valves and strainers 


overhauled. A new strongback for the main hatch was renewed and 
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bulwarks on both sides were reinforced where they were found to be 
weakened. There were six other ships in the fleet which were given their 
winter overhaul, as usual, but were not to see Alaskan waters again. 

Captain Thomsen stored his ship in San Francisco in April 1926 and 
sailed on 21 April for Nushagak. Star of Falkland was one of ten in the 
fleet this year. Arctic not only helped replace seven sailing ships for the 
season's work, but was engaged to tow Star of Holland to her station in 
\laska. 

Betore the sailing ship fleet was fitted out and made ready for its an- 
nual trip to Alaska, another steamer was added to the Association’s float- 
ing stock. ‘The Dutch steamer Salatiga, 11,459 tons deadweight capacity, 
was purchased in February 1926 and became Bering. ‘Thus these two 
steamers began the ‘era of steam’ and hastened the day when the pagean 
try of square-rigged ships in the Pacific Northwest would come to an 
end. 

Star of Falkland made the northbound passage to Nushagak in twenty- 
eight days, sailing from the Golden Gate on 21 April and arriving on 
19 May. Homeward bound in the late summer she brought a big pack of 
78,481 cases of salmon, arriving in San Francisco Bay on 29 August, fif- 
teen days from Alaska. 

‘There was no doubt that the advent of steam in the service of the Alaska 
Packers Association was permanent, but the use of sailing ships was not 
quite at an end. During the winter of 1926-1927 the Association spent 


31,033.56 


»8 to paint the hull and spars of Star of Falkland, renewed some 


yards at a cost of $2,630.14; dry-docked, cleaned and painted the ship for 


$671.00, and ‘purchased’ a stockless anchor from the idle full-rigger 
Star of Italy for $660.00. Money like this was not to be spent on a sailing 
ship which was going out of service immediately. But Star of Falkland 
was only one oj six square-riggers designated for use during the 1927 sea- 
son. Lhe four-masted barks Star of Greenland and Star of Scotland were 
left in idleness; Star of Lapland’ which had stayed in Alameda during the 
summer of 1926 was activated again, but only for this one last season. 
Even Star of Shetland was to remain idle—the same ship that had been 
purchased only five years before along with Star of Falkland. The end, 
then, could not be very far off. 

Captain Andrew Thomsen was replaced in Star of Falkland by Captain 
John Widerstrom. Captain Widerstrom had had a long career at sea, hav- 
ing been with the Association since 1909. From 1913 to 1920 he had com- 


and Canned Salmor ar of Lapland ex Al ’ THe AMERICAN NEPTUNE, XVI, 1 
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manded Star of France; from 1921 through 1925 he was master of Star of 
Holland, and in 1926 had been in Star of Zealand. 

Once again Star of Falkland was shifted from Fortmann Basin in Ala 
meda to San Francisco where stores, fishermen and cannery hands were 
taken aboard. On 22 \pril she was towed to sea two days behind Star of 
Zealand, also bound for Bristol Bay. Star of Finland had sailed nearly 


three weeks before to the Alitak cannery and Star of Alaska was already 


out sixteen days on her annual trip to Chientk. Star of Lapland had sailed 


a month earlier to allow for a callin Puget Sound for supplies betore pro 
ceeding on north. Only Slar of Hollcend of the active fleet remained, and 
she sailed three days behind Star of Falkland. 

The passage made by Star of Falkland was completed in twenty-nine 
days. Where once, not many years before, there had been a dozen or more 
square-rigged ships at anchor, now only the late-arriving Star of Holland 
kept Star of Falkland company. A little more than two months were spent 
at anchor, and on 4 August Captain Widerstrom hove up anchor and was 
towed clear of the shoals at the entrance to Bristol Bay and set sail for 
Unimak Pass. Seventeen days out he arrived off the entrance to San 
Francisco Bay with a pack of 35,234 cases of salmon. 

The cargo was discharged into a shed and the empty Star of I ulkland 
was towed back to Alameda and the company’s dockyard. An idle and 
neglected-looking company of ships greeted her along the Channel. Some 
of the older cannery ships were gone after many years of good service. 
Across the channel on the Government Island mudfiats rested more of 
the same old breed. Even Star of Falkland’s sister, Dunsyre, was there, with 
her paint peeling away from the bare steel, and a dozen yards pointing 
off toward the sky in as many directions. The long road from the Rivet 
Clyde had brought these two ships and many more like them to this cor- 
ner of San Francisco Bay, to rub their bottom plates on the greasy mud 
of tidal basins or to tug at relentless moorings. 

\s she passed into the Estuary a long row of familiar-looking ships 
came into view, there on the starboard side. A stump topgallant full-rig 
ger with ‘Lashek, Hamburg’ lay alongside Dunsyre. She had arrived in 
this sailing ship’s ‘Fiddler's Green’ only a year before, after a dreary and 
hopeless internment in Guaymas, Mexico, which lasted a dozen years. 
Close by was David Dollar. She was formerly 7 hielbek of Hamburg, a com- 
pany sister of Star of Falkland’s when they were owned by Knohr and 
Burchard. 

Old Robert Dollar had felt optimistic about the use of sailing ships 
shortly after the World War had ended and bought more than a dozen 
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of them, including that idle fleet in Santa Rosalia. Next to Lashek was the 
big Mae Dollar, formerly Adolf Vinnen of Bremen. She had almost gone 
to sea, but couldn't get a profitable cargo. After seven years of idleness in 
the Gulf of California, she had been towed to San Francisco, Sausalito 
and finally Alameda, only to continue her long rest for another eight 
vears. 

Farther along was Reinbek—they didn’t even bother to rename her 
ind she didn't go to sea anymore. The big, four-mast bark alongside hei 
there was Mary Dollar. Known as Hans, she too had swung on her anchor 
in Mexican waters for close to seven years, then came to San Francisco [o1 
another long lay-up. 

Whatever hopes there had been for the use of sailing ships such as 
these were beginning to dim as Star of Falkland passed slowly up the Estu- 
ary to her winter quarters. Finally the tug shoved her into the narrow 
slip in Fortmann Basin and into an empty berth. Star of Falkland com- 
pleted her last homecoming. 

During the winter of 1927-1928 the Association spent $1,264.00 for 
maintenance work, which included some painting of the hull and spars, 


overhauling sails, repairing the windlass, donkey engine, boiler, pumps 


and a special survey of the donkey boiler by Lloyd's surveyor. 

Five ships were broken out for active service for the 1928 fishing sea- 
son, Star of Falkland amongst them. Captain Widerstrom again assumed 
command, shifting to a San Francisco loading berth on 14 April. Eleven 
days later the ship was warped out of her berth and taken in tow for the 
shift through the Bay shipping, passed out through the Golden Gate late 
at night and dropped the pilot and tug off at the lightship. About 320 
cannery hands and fishermen were aboard in addition to the usual can- 
nery stores and supplies. Star of Falkland had been assigned to serve four 
canneries, three at the Naknek station and one at Ugashik, hence the 
large number of men on board. 

Captain Widerstrom did not get off to a flying start. A smooth sea and 
light winds from the west-southwest greeted him soon after the pilot was 
safely delivered to the pilot schooner and the tug had returned inside. 
Ihe Farallones’ light bearing west blinked a warning and Captain 
Widerstrom set a course, for the time being, toward the south’ard to gain 
sea room and keep well clear of Point Reyes lying to the northwest. With- 
in a few hours the wind dropped and left the ship rolling in a calm, but 
it soon afterward picked up again from the northwest. Off on a general 
southwesterly course went Star of Falkland, unable to gain much in lati- 
tude, but at least getting well clear of the land. 
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For a few days she remained in the latitude of the Golden Gate, but 
finally on 4 May was able to head up on a more northerly course. ‘hat 
day’s run, figured up to noon, completed 230 miles, the best so far fora 
twenty-four-hour period. But for all of her tacking and sailing the ship 
was Only 180 miles from San Francisco on 8 May, when thirteen days out. 

From here on her luck changed, and the mileage stretched out in her 
wake as favorable winds sent her into colder latitudes. At 7:30 A.M. on 1% 
May the northeast end of ‘Tigalda Island was sighted, bearing west 3 
north magnetic, with the ship on a northwesterly course. ‘Tigalda Island, 
one of the Krenitzin Island group, is located on the southwest side of 


’ 


Unimak Pass, the gateway from the Pacific into the Bering Sea. Throug!} 


1 
this pass went all of the sailing ships and other vessels bound for Bristol] 


Bay canneries; its safe negotiation was of prime concern to all masters, 
not the least of whom were those men in command of the windjammers 

Within an hour and a half after sighting this island, Captain Wide1 
strom tacked ship toward the entrance to the Pass and watched for fai 
winds and favorable currents. After tacking again, Captain Widerstrom 
ordered the royals, topgallant sails, mains'l and outer jib furled for the 
night. With variable winds besetting him in the long summer twilight, 
he decided to wait for daylight before beginning the job of tacking 
through Unimak Pass. 

At 11:00 A.M. the next morning Scotch Cap on Unimak Island, mark- 
» west magnetic, while 


ing the eastern limits of the Pass, bore northwest ! 
the ship lay steady on a south-southwest heading. A strong northwest 
breeze kept her from making a fast approach to the narrower waters ol 
the Pass. At noon the position was 54-13 north, 164-39 west. Star of Falk- 
land had made good only eight miles since the day before, but the Old 
Man’s immediate task was not logging distance. Still the wind came from 
the northwest and Captain Widerstrom wore ship to port in the early 
afternoon, tacking to starboard at the change of the watch in the evening 

By early morning of the twentieth, the wind had backed a little toward 
the west. Captain Widerstrom ordered the spanker, inner jib and fore 
upper topsail set and hoped for the best, but the wind died away toward 
noon and the ship rolled in a moderate westerly swell. The day's run 
amounted to twenty-four miles made good, from her position of the pre 
vious day. 

The next twenty-four hours were spent wearing and tacking S/ar of 
Falkland while the wind shifted but a little in its direction. If the ship 
could make some westing, just a few miles, and then bear up toward the 
north to leave Cape Sarichef on the starboard beam, the problem would 
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be solved. But by noon of the twenty-first Star of Falkland was three miles 
south of her previous noon position and well east of her position of the 
nineteenth 

\ll during the afternoon and evening of the twenty-first the ship was 
tacked and worn on various courses from north-northeast to southwest 
by west, making a little distance toward the west. Early in the morning 
of 22 May Captain Widerstrom brought his ship up to a course north by 
east, and set the mizzen topsail, outer jib, spanker and topgaliant sail. 
Phis course was maintained all day long, with a little variation either 
way, until after 6 p.m. By this time the ship was close in under Scotch 
Cap on Unimak Island, and shortly after 6 p.m. the course was changed 
to west-southwest. Now with the ship in a good beginning position for 
the chance to get through, the wind shifted a little, coming from north- 
northwest. Star of Falkland was now able to maintain a course that would 
get her through the Pass and into the Bering Sea. 

sy this time, Star of Falkland had company in the form of four codfish 
schooners, all of which were trying to get through the Pass into the Ber- 
ing Sea and up to the codfish banks. Captain “Codfish’ Kelly in Charles 
PR. Wilson shortened down in the teeth of the nor’wester. The Anacortes 
schooner Azalea was likewise tacking back and forth, with the three- 
master Fanny Dutard, under Captain ‘Squealer’ Matheson and the San 
Francisco schooner City of Papeete keeping him company. At sundown 
of the twenty-second, Captain Kelly of Charles R. Wilson set all sail and 
made a try for the Pass, sailing close-hauled a few points closer to the 
wind than could the big, steel square-rigger. 

Close-hauled on the starboard tack, Star of Falkland approached Akun 
Island, intending to leave its northeastern point on her port beam and 
thus be clear of any islands or obstructions that remained in the Pass. But 
she did not clear this last point. Shortly before 11 p.m. that night the 
wind died away and an ebbing tide threw her on submerged rocks on 
\kun Head, tearing some fatal holes in her bottom. 


Captain Widerstrom’s letter to the Association offers a desc ription of 


this final episode in the career of the ship. 


Gentlemen: 

I regret to report the loss of the ship Star of Falkland which occurred on May 22 at 
10:42 PM. 

The Star of Falkland at the time of the disaster was in charge of the First Mate, 
Gustav Grausers. Grausers has been employed by the Alaska Packers Association 
for ten seasons in various capacities, five seasons of which were as First Mate on 
different vessels. 


My instructions to the First Mate and officers on watch were that the ship’s course 
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should not be changed without notifying me, nor should they tack the vessel with- 
out calling me. 

At 9:35 PM I was called to the ’Tweendecks to investigate the condition of a sick 
man who, in fact died of pneumonia before the ship struck. 

About 10:35 pm I came on deck and found that the vessel had been tacked and 
was then on the port tack. Upon inquiry the Mate informed me that he had tacked 
the vessel without notifying me. Evidently the Mate did not get the yards braced 


around in time, as the vessel then was making sternway and the loom of the land 


was quite plain. The tide had also changed to ebb. I was surprised that this action 


had been taken. When I turned the vessel over to the Mate, we were 
the Pass with Akun Island ab 
\t 29 the vessel’s stern struck on the Northeast point of 


rudder was unshipped. I immediately let go the starboard anchor 


mut ten miles half abeam 


windlass to prevent the ship from sliding into deeper water, and ordered 
to come aft on the poop extension. An SOS was sent out and answerce 
Steamers Unalga, Haida and Cedar, and the APA steamer A retic. 

About fifteen minutes later I was notified that two Mexican 
venting the Chinese from coming on deck, with guns. I disarmed 
the excuse they offered was that there were not sufficient lifel 
were not worth saving anvwavy. 

The vessel took a slide and dipped bow under, with the result 
was in the Tweendecks as far aft as the mainmast, but the After 
comparatively dry. 

Sufficient boats were launched, without exci with the ship’ 
process taking fifteen to twenty minutes. 

All men stayed on board until 9 AM on the gerd at which time the I 
Unalga, Haida, Cedar and the APA’s steamer Arctic came in sight. The disembarca 
tion of the men immediately began without confusion. The men were transferred 
in the ship’s beats and also the boats of the Cedar, Unalga and Haida. With the ex- 
ception of for.y-eight men transported by the Haida to Naknek, the entire person 
nel were transported on the SS Arctic. 

The men were well cared for on the SS Arctic and everything possib! 
their comfort. The ship’s stores consisting of blankets underwear, overalls, 
were divided amongst the men. 

The Star of Falkland was flooded on the main deck as far aft as the mainmast, 
and was hanging on a rock, the starboard anchor and chain holding her. It was 
considered unsafe for anyone to stay on board longer as in case the chain parted 
the vessel was very liable to slip off into deep water 

Thirteen men and myself left for the SS Arctic at 10 AM 23 May in a rough sea 
and proceeded to Naknek on that vessel. 

I am attaching hereto a chart of the vessel’s position at the time she was turned 
over to the Mate and I was called below. 

Will further state that the occurrence was investigated by the .U $ 
at Naknek. I have not been notified of the result of that investigation. Howeve 
the Mate, Grausers assumed all responsibility for tacking the vessel and neglect in 
calling me. 

Yours Respectfully 
S) John Widerstrom 
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Captain A. H. Schulz was master of the company’s steamer Arctic which 
made the rescue of the personnel from the wrecked ship. His account of 
the rescue following the wreck is as follows: 


The Arctic was on her way to Bristol Bay when at 2200 on that fateful day I re- 
ceived an SOS from the Star of Falkland informing me that she was hard and fast 
on the rocks about 12 miles South of Akun Head in the northern part of Unimak 
Pass, and as our position was but 125 miles from the Pass, the Chief Engineer was 
instructed to maintain maximum speed and we arrived at the scene of the disaste1 


i 


at 1000 the following morning, with all boats ready to evacuate all cannery workers 


and the crew. On arriving we found that a large rock had pierced her bottom and 


: ° e } oan ] ; Ce 
vater was rising and falling her in hold in accordance 


There was no one aboard and we were instrucied | 


1 evacuated by the lighthouse tender C 


{ 


a 
1 her of al 


ne. however. 

opinion that it would be useless to make an at- 
| 
er off the rocks, as she would sink immediatel\ 


ing her. As far as salvaging the sails, gear or cargo 


y 


1) incdloned SsInce 


as so essential as the canning operations would 

thin twenty davs, and the factor that the Arctic was quite over- 

h the additional 360 people. There were no casualties; one or two 

inery hands succumbed to heart trouble. A couple of weeks later the 

A k was dispatched to salvage as much gear and equipment as possible, 

t) 


it it did not prove to be much of a success.1! The inclement weather conditions 
ented it, and shortly after that the wreck broke up. 


\side from the loss of Star of Falkland, the season of fishing and can- 
ng proceeded in routine fashion, and the catch of salmon was duly 
holds of the two remaining sailing ships in Bristol Bay 
Homeward bound they went, through the treacherous 
(nimak Pass and into the broader reaches of the Pacific. The silhouette 
of Star of Falkland stood out against the rocky cliffs of Akun Island, her 
sails in tatters and the sound of dark water lapping against the cargo and 
empty bunks in the forward ‘tween decks. It was August when the small 
parade of ships passed out, only two ships of sail now where there used to 
be dozens. Within a few short weeks the autumn storms claimed the re- 
mains of the big full-rigger, when she finally broke up and disappeared 
from human sight. 


Captain Widerstrom was absolved from blame in the loss of his ship. 


\ capstan from the ship is now located on the main floor of the San Francisco Maritime Mu- 
m, but it is believed this had been removed at some time during the ship’s annual winter lay-ups. 
Sti Jlaska was at Chignik and Star of England was in Alitak, both canneries located in the 


rulf of Alaska 
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Ihe Steamboat Inspection Service, sitting at Juneau, advised him | 


ter of its decision. 


In replv refer to File Ne 


Office of Local Insp., Jun 


In the matte 


-O GTOSS CONS, ¢ 


~ ) = 


from San Francis 


{21 22 Mas 
rnia to Bristol Bay, Al 


j 


y ? 
etuliy Cconsiderme 


Ul 


h no fault of the 


appear, according to the evidence submitted 


watch at the wheel, that the weather was such thet ob 


at distance owing to fogey weather and cross c 


having gained considerable stern wav, the wind 


gather headway to avoid striking the beach. No lives being lost 


ground, under the circumstances we prefer no cl 


irges against the 
1 ' 
Is nereo* 
The estimated loss of the ship and cargo is $50,000.00 
S) George Tyler US Assistant Inspector of Hulls, 
Acting for Local Insp cto! 


(S) John Newmaker U S Loca! Inspector of Boilers 


This decision brought the affairs of Star of Falkland toward a close 
Within two years Captain Widerstrom died at his San Francisco home, 
and in the same year the Alaska Packers Association ended forever the 
use of sailing ships in their trade to Alaska. ‘The dark waters of the Bering 
Sea had claimed their last square-rigged victim and another era of sailing 
ship operation in the Pacific was done. The road from the River Clyde to 
Unimak Pass had been a long one for the ship Durbridg 





Memories of Steamboat Days on the 
Hudson 1884 to 1907 


BY A.FRED SAUNDERS 


HIE earliest memories of my childhood days seem to start with a 
} 


trip up the Hudson River on a steamboat in the summer of 1884. 
We were living in Brooklyn at the tims ents decided 
to vacation in the Catskills, so we went there by steamboat. Thus started 


my lifelong tondness for steamboating. 
Never shall I forget my first steamboat trip up the river to Catskill on 


Ul} l Vl 
the Day Liner Chauncey Viblard. It opened up a new world of interest to 


a Brooklyn boy who, until that day, had never been farther from home 


than a ride on the steamcars to Brighton Beach or a day in Prospect Park. 


\ steamboat trip up the Hudson River in the middle eighties was quite 
an undertaking for a Brooklyn family. If the trip was to be made by day- 
light, it required getting up about 5:30 in the morning; a long horsecat 
ride to the foot of Fulton Street, and a trip on the steam ferryboat Annex 
down the East River, around the lower end of Manhattan Island and up 
the North River to the Albany Day Line pier at the foot of Vestry Street, 
New York. 

Annex was a great convenience for Brooklynites as it saved them cross- 
ing the new Brooklyn Bridge on the cable cars, also a long tedious horse- 
car ride through the traflic-congested streets of lower New York City. 

Praveling by steamboat was a most pleasant, interesting, and economi 
cal means of getting places. It brought you into close contact with youn 
fellow travelers, and an unusual spirit of friendliness seemed always to 
prevail among the passengers. Many a romance had its beginning on a 
steamboat trip. ‘Then, too, there were always so many things to see on a 
steamboat trip. The beauties of the river spread out as a huge panorama, 
the ever-changing scenery, the long and picturesque tows of canalboats, 
offering one a glimpse of domestic life afloat, and, also, there were the 
many novel and interesting features aboard the steamboat itself, all of 
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which contributed to the comfort, pleasure, and entertainment of the 
passengers. 

For size, speed, and fine appointments, the Hudson River boats, es 
pecially the steamers of the Day Line, built exclusively for passenger se1 
vice, were unsurpassed by any other inland river steamboats in the world. 

The daily running time of nine and a half hours over the hundred and 
fifty miles between New York and Albany, including eight stops at way 
landings, was so regularly maintained that people set their clocks by the 
Davy boats. 

Che Hudson River passenger steamboats of those days were beautifully 
furnished and were models of cleanliness and ellicient service. The Day 
boats were designed and operated for the comfort and pleasure of peopl 
who appreciate fine things, even in steamboats. ‘These boats were not« 
for their spacious dining saloons with excellent cuisine; situated on thi 
main deck aft, and lined with windows so numerous and large as to alford 
the passengers, while dining, an unobstructed view of the river scene) 
The table d’hote dinners so well served by courteous and smiling whit 
coated darky waiters will long be remembered by those who traveled th¢ 

roeTaMs 
of popular music were rendered by the fine orchestras of William | 
Holden of Albany and Colonel Sinn’s Park Theatre of Brooklyn. 


Each spring about Memorial Dav time when the pink bloom of the 
5 | 


Hudson by daylight. ‘To add further to the pleasures of the trip. } 


mountain laurel added its touch of color to the Highlands, some thought 

ful soul with an eye for beauty, decorated the dining saloon with sprays 
of this lovely shrub, and again in the fall with branches and sprays of gor 

geous autumn foliage. Was it any wonder that the Day boats were so 
popular? 

I can well imagine the feelings of pride and satisfaction Commodor 
Van Santvoord, founder of the Day Line, must have enjoyed whenevei 
these fine steamboats passed him on the river and saluted with thei 
cheery whistle, as he admired them from the deck of his unique and 
handsome paddle-wheel steam yacht Clermont, one of the very few side 
wheel yachts having a vertical beam engine. 

As I remember them, the largest and most popular steamboats in se: 
vice on the Hudson, between 1884 and 1907, were Chauncey Vibbard, Ne 
York, Albany 2nd, Hendrick Hudson of the Hudson River Day Line: an 
the night boats St. John, Drew, Dean Richmond, Adirondack, and C. W 
Morse of the Peoples Line to Albany; City of Troy and Saratoga of the 
Citizens Line to Troy. James VW. Baldwin, City of Kingston, and Wm. I 
Romer of the Kingston Line; Kaaterskill, Onteora, Catskill, and Walter 
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ey 


Brett of the Catskill Evening Line; Saugerties, Ida, and Ulster of the Sau- 
gerties Line; Daniel S. Miller and John L. Hasbrouck of the Poughkeepsie 
Line; Homer Ramsdell and Newburgh of the Newbureh Line; and, most 
famous of all, Mary Powell, by public acclaim the Queen of the Hudson. 
Chis beautiful popular boat made the daily passage of ninety miles each 
way, down in the morning, up in the afternoon, between Rondout and 
New York Citv. She was withdrawn from river service after the season 
of 1917. When she was finally broken up, the news caused many heart 
twinges among the older residents of the Hudson Valley. 

With but few exceptions, the Hudson River steamboats were sice 
wheelers, and most of those built before the turn of the century were of 


the padale box type { 


ic big, half-round wheelboxes with the name « 


| 
| 
1 


the boat painted in bo 
pieces of decorative design in open panelwork which radiated fro 


| 


rr 
FOIL 


d lettering across the front. were often maste: 


center over the name like a setting sun. Louches of pamt also ad 
to the } 1¢ Curesqueness. 
, - sa 
\nother interesting feature was the diamond-shaped walking 


1A 
l 
} 


with its up and down motion as it transmitted the driving power from th 
engine to the big paddle wheels, some of whic! 


1 were as large as forty feet 
in cliameter. 

Most of the boats had two tall black smokestacks ranged athwart ship. 
[he Day Liners boasted three stacks painted in buff color. On pleasant 
days there was a gay array of many colored flags snapping in the cool river 
breeze, and at night the myriad of twinkling lights reflected on the rip- 
pling water as the boat steamed along made a beautiful sight. The older 
steamboats such as Mary Powell, Saratoga, City of Troy, St. John, Drew, 
James W. Baldwin, and Dean Richmond carried their boilers on the guards 
aft of the paddle boxes. At night when the furnace doors were thrown 
open to receive fuel, great shafts of light streamed across the water and 
the bodies of the stokers silhouetted in the glare of the fiery furnace 
formed a weird picture; on a still night the soft splash of the paddle 
wheels and the drone of the engine could be heard a mile inland. Even 
the deep-throated steam whistles, particularly those on the Day boats, 
had a distinctive musical tone that echoed and re-echoed from the hill- 
sides as the boat passed through the narrows of the Highlands. A most 
unique sound feature aboard these river boats was produced by a white- 
coated colored waiter who paraded up and down the main deck at meal 
times, striking a large oval tin serving tray which made a deep rumbling 
sound reminiscent of distant thunder. This never failed to start a rush 
of hungry passengers for the dining saloon, where a fine table d’hote din- 
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ner was served for the sum of one dollar, or breakfast at fifty cents. 

sy far the most interesting and fascinating part of a steamboat, es 
pecially for the youngster, was the spotlessly clean engine room enclosed 
in glass so that the passengers could see for themselves what made the 
boat go. Here was the shiny steel and brass beam engine with its nume} 
ous working parts moving up and down, back and forth, the hiss of steam 
in the big steam chests; the very air alive with motion, and over all the 
blue-coated engineer and his assistant, their vigilant eves ever on the roy 
of steam gauges. 

There was a big brass-bound clock in the middle, upon which 
perched a shiny gold eagle: under this array was a metal plate. inscribs 
lates that stand out in m\ 
memory were W. & A. Fletcher Co., New York, and Harlan © Hollines 


worth Co., Wilmineton, Delaware. in the engine rooms of Ni } 


with the names of the builders. hwo name p 


libany, my favorite steamboats. Back o 1c engine room 


] 


closed space with several openings in 1 vall, through 


seen the huge gallows frame supporting the walking beam. How well 
remember it. Here, too, was the big cylinder with its piston rod tran: 
mitting the power of the engine, through the beam, to the paddle wheels 


Nearby, was the air vacuum pump. and on each side the odd-shaped 


eccentric cams and rods moving up and down, back and forth, but most 


impressive of all was the big, swiftly revolving crank, that turned the 
paddle wheels. 

What a great thrill it always gave me to watch the oiler, in m 
rounds, step across the open space in which the crank revolved 
about three seconds, between revolutions, in which to clear it. 
thought, what if he were to miss? 


The long wheel shaft extended across the main deck to the paddl 


=~ 


wheels on each side of the boat. It was about four feet above the floor and 


was provided with cross-over steps; few people ever used them as it was 


easier to duck under the shaft than climb over. 
\sasmall boy, I thought it great fun to stand under the big wheel shaft 


on the Day boat, holding my upraised hands against the cool surface of 


the revolving metal. 


Now a word for the men who presided over the engine room. To the 


mind of a boy the engineer was just about the most important personage 
aboard the boat, and he was right—how far could the boat go with a 
broken-down engine? The big part of the engineer's responsibility was 
to keep his engine in perfect working order at all times. That he did his 


job well can be attested to by the fast running time made by the boats, 


J 
=< 
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and regularity with which the time schedules were maintained from yeai 
to year. Yes, sir! The engineer of a steamboat had much more on his mind 
than watching the steam gauges and leaning on a starting bar. 


In the eighties and nineties, most of the passengers on the Day boats 


were vacationists bound for the many summer hotels and boardinghouses 


in the Catskills, and they all traveled with trunks—the number depend- 


ing on the size of the family. My mother would begin packing our big 
Saratoga a week before we started on the trip to Catskill; and what an ex 
citing day it was for my sister and me, when the Wescott Express arrived 
to start our trunk on its way to the country! 


When the boat landed us at Catskill, I was alwavs interested 1n watch 


} 
' 


ing the crew unload the hundreds of trunks. ihe men would form a long 


~ 


line with a trunk between each two men. When the sional was even, the 
line would start moving across the gangplank to the dock, where, in suc 
cession, the two lead men would drop their trunk and run back to take 
their places at the rear end of the line. Thus there was a continuous line 
of trunks moving onto the dock. It was a strenuous job tor the crew as 
many of the trunks weighed well over a hundred pounds. 

\t the peak of the summer season, it was not unusual on Fridays and 
Saturdays for the northbound Day boat to land from five to eight hun- 
dred passengers at both Kingston Point and Catskill, where the trains of 
the Ulster and Delaware Railroad, and the Catskill Mountain Railway 
would take them to the mountain resorts. 

The night boats left New York at six o'clock in the evening and made 
an interesting and novel sight as they headed up the river in a long line, 
the larger boats usually leading the fleet. By the time Haverstraw Bay 
was reached, and darkness had tallen, the big boats were far ahead with 
their numerous lights twinkling on the water. 

As the night boats were designed to carry both freight and passengers, 
they did not have the graceful lines, trimness, or deck room of the Day 
boats, but they had unique structural features that presented a distinc- 
tive picturesqueness when steaming along the river. 

The big boats had huge paddle boxes of openwork design. arched hog 
frames to support the weight of the engine and boilers, tall black smoke 
stacks towering above the boilers mounted on the guards aft of the pad- 
} 
i 


dle boxes and the bow flagstaff had a big black ball halfway up its length 


| 
to guide the pilot at night in keeping the bow of the boat headed in the 


right direction. Several of the boats had a big gold eagle atop the pilot- 
house and all of them carried a ship’s bell, which was rung loudly for 
some minutes before the time of departure, to announce that the boat 
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was ready to start shortly. When the river was fogbound and the boat 
had to stop and anchor, the bell was tolled as a warning signal. Many a 
foggy morning have I lain in my berth listening to this doleful sound. 
‘The interior decorations and furnishings on the big night boats were 
often unique examples of sumptuousness. Most of the second and third 
decks were devoted to the grand saloon with its high-domed ceiling sup 
ported by tall columns of the classic orders, and lighted by huge gas 
chandeliers. Wide staircases, fore and aft, led to an upper tier of state 
rooms opening in upon a balcony encirelin 


pets covered the floor and stairs, and the richly carved furniture was 
‘ 


] 1 
» the saloon. Heavy pile cat 


upholstered in dark blue or red plush. 

Ihe staterooms were fitted with an upper and lowe 
1 het } it] hh; a7} hi? 7 1,} . ] , it 
washstand with a big white china washbow!l and } 
water, also a commode rai « ; 12 boats boastec 
larger rooms with real beds. “Uhis luxury in steamboat t 
indlacs extra ane vided the ser: alec 
Golars extra, ane provided the services Of a Colored stewardess 


If vou retired early and were a light sleeper. the chances 1 


i 
one that you were kept awake until well alter midnight 


of teet on the hurricane deck above you, O1 by some 
outside your slatted window. 

Che smaller boats, such as those of the Catskill Line, provi 
kinds of sleeping accommodations, staterooms on the upper deck, 
curtained cabin berths in the dining saloon below decks. The 
berths were ranged in tiers along the side walls and had draw curtains 
Pullman fashion. A cabin berth cost only 25 cents but imposed certain 
restrictions which limited one’s hours for sleeping. You could not retire 


1 


until after the evening meal was finished and the long table in the cent 

of the saloon cleared away and set for breakfast. The berths were usually 
ready by ten o'clock and you were lulled to sleep by the splash of the 
paddle wheels, the vibration from the engine, and the crooning of the 
darky waiters in their quarters. Promptly at 5:30 A.M. the cabin sleepers 
were routed out to make room for the activities of breakfast at 6:00 A.M 

part of the harvest, as the bulk of the fruit raised along the Hudson Val 
ley was shipped to New York by boat. ‘J he Catskill and Saugerties boats 
enjoyed a large share of this freight business as between them they stopped 
at every way landing along the river from Coxsackie to Malden. ‘There 
was lots of thumping and bumping as the boat's crew trucked the hun 
dreds of crates or barrels up the gangplank and across the deck. As this 
activity lasted well into the night the passengers heaved a sigh of reliet 


When the berry and fruit seasons arrived, the night boats reaped then 
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when the last barrel was stowed, the gangplank drawn aboard, and a sharp 
toot of the steam whistle gave final notice that the boat was, at long last, 
ready to resume her trip to the Big City. 

About the homeliest pair of steamboats to be seen on the river were 
the screw propellers William C. Red field and Thomas McManus. These 
two boats were the tail end of the Catskill Evening Line fleet. When 


southbound they were usually loaded with sheep and horses for the big 


city, and while they had passenger accommodations of a sort, between 


the thumping of the propeller, the baa-baa of the sheep and the stomping 


of the horse s, unless the passengers were sound sk epers, they did not vet 


much rest on the trip. 
Any mention of old Red field brings to mind a most uncomfortable tr ip 


wife and I made on this boat from New York to Hudson in the late 
18qq. It was a cold, | 


aboard. About midnight we were suddenly awakened by loud voices and 


ylustery night: there were few passengers 


a great commotion going on below decks. We were too scared to open our 
stateroom door. Ehings quicted down in about a half hour, and we finally 
fell asleep. The next morning we learned that an oil lamp had exploded 
in the crew's quarters. A narrow escape for those aboard! 

Despite the annoyances, traveling on the old night boats was a lot of 
fun. A moonlight night on the Hudson is a marvelous sight at any time 
or place, but when viewed from the hurricane deck of a steamboat in the 
good old summertime, it was about the most enchanting and romantic 
place imaginab e—at least the young folks of the ‘Gay Nineties’ thought 
SO 

Now a word about the men who piloted the Hudson River steamboats 
in fair weather and foul. It called for lots of skill and good judgment, also 
a thorough knowledge of the river under its constantly changing con- 
ditions. ‘To steer a big side-wheel steamboat through the winding nar- 
rows of the Highlands, especially in the dark of a stormy night; to keep 
her clear of the mud banks of the Overslaugh above Castleton when buck- 
ing an ebbing tide on a foggy morning; or to clear safely a long tow of 
canalboats in a narrow stretch of the river on a misty day, required skill 
of the highest order. 

Well do I remember several early spring trips up the river on old Cat- 
skilland Walter Brett when we were passing through blinding snow squalls 
most of the way, or nights so dark one could not distinguish an object a 
hundred feet ahead. How the pilot could find his ranges on such nights 
was always a mystery to me. 


One of the greatest thrills of my boyhood days was being permitted to 
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spend an hour, one evening, in the pilothouse of Kaaterskill on her down 


river trip from Catskill to New York. 
[ remember my surprise, when darkness settled over the river, to fin¢ 
that the formation of the shores could be scen quite clearly from the pilot 


lin the far distance: as 


house. Soon, a dim cluster of lights appeared ahea 
we drew nearer, they became larger and brighter and they began to sepa 
rate and spread out with some red and green lights in the center. [ was 


so fascinated with the ever changing scene that I did not see tl 


1€ pilot 
reach for the whistle cord. Suddenly the quiet of the pilothouse was shat 
tered by two shai p blasts of Kaaterskill’s whistle. I was so startled I nearly 


fell off my stool. The pilot then rang the engine room for half speed, as 


required of all steamboats when passing a tow on the river. In a few mo 


ments back came an answering signal from the direction of the lights. 

Soon, we were passing a long fleet of canalboats and ice barges unde 
tow of the big side-wheeler Oswego, and a helper tug. What a medley of 
homely sounds came to our ears from this floating community. First, the 
splash of the paddle wheels, and the singing drone of the engine on the 
towboat. Then, came the notes of an accordian and a mouth organ, 
snatches of song, crying children, dogs barking, the braying and stomping 
of mules, the squeak of bilge pumps, the creaking sound of whirling wind- 
mills on the ice barges, and the gurgling of swirling water around the 
mass of slowly moving boats. As they faded into the distance, I became 
aware of my father’s voice bidding Captain Ruton ‘good night,’ then he 
took my hand and we went below to our stateroom, where I was soon 
dreaming of big towboats and floating windmills. 

It took from five to six days for one of these tows to make the trip down 
the river from Albany to New York. The progress was slow, but this slow 
time was offset by the size of the tow, which usually was made up of from 
forty to eighty boats. Some of the towboats that pulled these immense 
tows up and down the river were old side-wheel passenger steamers, re 
built and adapted for the purpose, by removing most of the upper works 
saloons, and staterooms. The names of many of these towboats were fa 
miliar to people from upstate. The boats I remember best were Syracus 
Niagara, Oswego, Norwich, and Ontario, along with 1. B. Valentine, Ameri 
ca, General McDonald, Silas O. Pierce, and Anna. 

‘The old side-wheel towboats were always of great interest to me. Many 
times, in the nineties and early nineteen hundreds, have I padded a 
passing tow on the river, iollow 
ing along with it fora mile or so just to watch the towboats at work. 


canoe out of Stockport Creek to meet a 
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Norwich, built in 1886, was an unusually staunch beat, known on the 
upper river as /ce King because she was used as an icebreaker in the early 
spring when the upper reaches of the river were usually icebound. Nor- 
wich was the oldest steamboat on the river in 1g09 when she led the flo- 
tilla of river craft in the Hudson-Fulton Celebration. 

One did not have to travel very far on the Hudson River between New 
York and Albany in the eighteen eighties and nineties to see steamboats 
of one kind or another. There were side-wheelers and screw propellers, 
one-stackers, two-stackers, and three-stackers; there were Day boats and 
night boats, towboats and ferryboats of all sizes. 

Ihe large and beautiful passenger steamers such as Mary Powell, Nex 
York, and Albany of the Day Line, and the big boats of the night lines 


were the pride of the river, and far more familiar to the traveling public 
than the many smaller steamboats that provided local freight and pas- 


senger service between the small towns and hamlets along the river. These 
boats, including the steam ferries, were a great convenience furnishing 
cheap and regular service during the entire season that the river was open 
to navigation. 

Jacob H. Tremper and Milton Martin were smart little boats of the 
paddle-box type. They had one tall black smokestack located just aft of 
the pilothouse. They were designed for freight carriers but had ample 
deck room and comfortable cabin accommodations for passengers. To 
the old-timers along the river they were affectionately known as the ‘Beer 
Boats,’ because they distributed Dobler’s ‘Albany’ brew down through 
the valley. Tremper left Albany and Martin left Newburgh weekdays at 
seven in the morning. Their usual landings were Castleton, New Balti- 
more, Stuyvesant, Coxsackie, Stockport, Hudson, Catskill, Germantown, 
Malden, Saugerties, Tivoli, Rhinebeck, Rondout, Poughkeepsie, Milton, 
New Hamburg, Fishkill, Newburgh. 

Whenever I become reminiscent of the old days on the Hudson River, 
Tremper and Martin seem always to appear in the picture, steaming along 
with a bone in their teeth, smoke trailing from the smokestack and a wide 
foaming wake on the water astern, then suddenly three sharp blasts com 
ing from the steam whistle to signal the approach to a landing. When 
the southbound boat came into the dock at Catskill, you knew it was noon. 

City of Hudson, another old-timer, somewhat larger than Tren per 
made a round trip daily between Hudson and Albany. Up in the early 
morning, down in the afternoon. landing at Stockport, Coxsackie, New 
Baltimore, Castleton, Albany. This service was very convenient for th: 
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ladies living in the small villages along the route who wished to do some 
shopping in the capital city and be home by suppertime. Cily of Hudson 
was destroyed by fire at Catskill Point in the early nineties. 

Another smart little side-wheel steamboat was named Emeline. This 
boat was popular with the volunteer fire companies along the upper rivet 


as they usually chartered Emeline to carry them to the Tri-County Fire 
men’s Conventions, the ‘Big Event’ of the year back in the nineties. 

On 5 October 1892 Emeline came to grief in Catskill Creek. As I re 
member the incident, this is what happened. In the evening of the last day 
of the celebration, Emeline loaded to her rails with departing members 
of the Young America Hose Co. and Niagara Steamer Co. of Poughkee; 
sie, and the Eagle Engine Co. of Hyde Park, with their bands of music, 
pulled away from the steamboat dock below the town bridge, amid the 
farewell cheers of a large crowd of spectators along the shore. As the 
steamel rounded the Hop O' Nose, a high mass of rock jutting out trom 
the wooded shore off her starboard side, she struck a sunken spur of rock, 
ripping a hole in her bow. The panic-stricken passengers crowded to the 
port side of the boat causing her to list so badly that she soon filled and 
sank. Those on the nearby shore ran to Benter’s Boat Livery, using his 
fleet of rowboats to form a pontoon bridge over which most of the pas 
sengers scrambled safely ashore. Others were taken aboard the steamet 
Whitney bound out of the creek with the fire laddies from Coxsackie. 
Fortunately no one was seriously injured, but those on the main deck 
got an awful wetting, much to the amusement of the cheering spectators 
ashore. Several days later the steam derrick Reliance raised Emeline and 
she was back in service the next season as good as ever. 

Another interesting and picturesque feature of travel on the Hudson 
was the ferryboat, especially the old-timers on the upper river. At on¢ 
time or another, during the late nineties and early nineteen hundreds 
I crossed the river on all of the ferry lines from the Fort Lee ferry line 
out of 129th Street in Manhattan all the way up to the Coxsackie-Newton 
Hook line, which was the most northerly ferry that traversed the rivet 
between Albany and New York City. I remember the boats, then in set 
vice, very clearly, especially those on the river above Poughkeepsie. 

All the steam ferryboats on the river were side-wheelers and some of 
them were among the oldest steamboats still in service at the beginning 
of the present century. Before Kingston Point came on the map in 1896 
the Day Line steamers landed at Rhinebeck, and a steam terryboat named 
Transport transferred the passengers bound for the mountain resorts 
across the river to the waiting trains of the Ulster and Delaware Railroad 
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at Rondout. ‘This ferryboat, built in 1872, put in sixty-three years of ser- 

vice, of which fifty-seven years were on the Rhinebeck-Rondout run. 
‘The most unique and picturesque ferryboat on the river was old dir 

Line which ran from Saugerties to Tivoli. Built in 1857, she was one of 


the early walking-beam ferries, and had the distinction of being the only 


ferryboat on the Hudson having a single bow: she had to turn completely 


around after each crossing. Along each side of the boat were long narrow 
cabins, with open alleyways separated by the long enginehouse. A single 
octagon-shaped pilothouse was perched atop the foreward end of the en 
ginehouse, and directly aft, was the narrow bar walking beam. The tall 
black smokestack was in the middle of the boat. She was painted white, as 
all ferryboats were in the early days. 

Her first Captain, John M. Burnett, ran the boat for thirty years; Cap- 
tain Charles Taylor tor the next twenty-two years before he died, when 
Captain George Mower took over and finished up her long career. The 
old Air Line deserved a better fate than the scrap heap. This curious old 
timer was always of great interest to me and when in Catskill I would 
sometimes take the little propeller Herman Livingston to Saugerties just 
to make a round trip on Air Line. 

A. F. Beach, familiar to several generations of Catskillians, supplied 
ferry service between Catskill Point and Catskill Station, later Green 
dale. She was on this route in 1884 when I first came up the river and she 
was still running in 1935, the last time I crossed the river on her. 

Beach was always a most welcome sight to central passengers bound fot 
Catskill, especially when they arrived by train on a cold, blustery night 
in the late fall. When Beach arrived in her slip at the Point (I am speaking 
of the nineties), village constable Joe Reilly was sure to be on hand to 
look the people over as they came ashore. Joe was a faithful guardian of 
the peace. 

Another old-time ferryboat was George H. Power, which ran between 
Hudson and Athens. Power had the longest and, in rough weather, the 
toughest ferry trip on the upper river. In those days her route was down 
the east channel around the Middle Ground and Hudson light, then up 
the west channel to Athens, where she was built in 1869. After fifty-two 
years of service on the Hudson, this ferryboat finished her davs on Lake 
Champlain under the name Charlotte-Essex. 

Coxsackie provided ferry service between Coxsackie and Nutten Hook, 
or Newton Hook, as the name was spelled on the way station of the Hud- 
son River R.R.; though most of the older residents along the river pre- 
ferred the original Dutch spelling—Nutten Hock (Nut Tree Point). The 
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ferryboat Coxsackie was affectionately called ‘Old Ham and Fgg’ by the 
villagers. No one seems to know the origin of this nickname. Coxsackie 
put in fifty years of service on the river from 1878 to 1929. Captain 
Charles Van Slyke and engineer, Alex Vinning, were in command when 
I made my last trip on the old boat in 1g20. 


At the time this is written (195), there are still two steamboats left 


on the river—the side-wheeler Alexander Hamilton and the propeller 


Peter Stuyvesant of the Hudson River Day Line, Inc. They survive, like 
a ghostly shadow oi the great fleet of steamboats that preceded them 
With the passing of the old-time steamboats, the river has lost one of its 


most interesting and picturesque features. 
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favors a Roman origin.’ * Since the first 
sentence of this paragraph mentions ‘an 
ancient) Egyptian origin of Indian 
oculi,, Ronan origin obviously refers to 
Indian ocull. 
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the Indian combination fof patch and 
oculus} must be of Roman _ origin.’ 
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filled with ‘vertical standards © sur- 
mounted by lunar crescents and in one 
(in the earlier boat which lacked 
the oculus), by a solar disk.’ 24 Actual- 
ly, this ‘solar disk’ is assoc iated with the 
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cent-shaped object with the 
| 
ery circular object with the 
L the problem 


mts apparently 
al 


Seal Cylinders of Western Asia 


Uruk (Early 
eroups of plant 


shown behind boars, which in 


cvlinder seal from the Lat 


Protoliterate) period 


Stems aie 


later representations were 


normals 
1 \ In an 
other seal fre he Akkadian p 


see a similar clump of plants be 


shown Wall big. 
riod we 
hind (or 
perhaps hat it 


Phus Ouig 
vell BY suvlize a 
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yO? ( Yue le \ 


hon Live 
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at both 


>} ] 1 
Phoenician cratt show oculi 


I. ” } ] : | : 
enas, ma Ne mtroauces evi 


naintains disproves this 
: } 


} . 
caiene which he 


ement He follows Dunand in t 


nt, which ts based 


on a pottery 


I 


Howeve) Wa mistaken 


it) 


Iterranean shi 


nto medieval times. ¢ 


prot 


:' 


the cen 
There 
rm ocu 


still the 


with 
the first occurre 
in the Mectite 


yan example I « 


8. Professor Quigley states that in 


th trianegle-and l(ay svmbol 


became the 
| ’ 


‘deity. 


contrary, Petri 
+} 
ti 


+1 


rly } 
earliest forms ol LIS 


First Dynasty 
three 


‘lyph from the con 
small un 


connected diagonal strokes at the top of 


ancl he points out that in 


this the 
derived trom 


sucee sted. 


sistently show two (o1 


i vertical line, 


view ol later 


hieroglyph can 
not be an ax as has been 
q. Protessor Ou lev states that 1 hie 


rliest known sa‘l is found at Eridu in 


representations 


Us 


Mesop nT in the lat 


> 1 
Ma. Nis 


Ubaid 
made on the 
} with a socket 
bottom and is objectionable on 
l accounts. In the first 


vators compared this model with the 


vT) i- 
perl 
Statement 18 
a pottery model 


place, the 
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] 
th 
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t i 


ere Is earlien Cy 


r the presence ol 
terv model; thers 


towards one en 


his \ 
mm the Amratian peri 


svnchronize 


is ho prio} 
even if 
sailboat. 


the sail, 
represents a 


] 


sail did not necessarily 


» | 
roiessor Or 
a 


pt from Mesopotamia as 


tlvley suggests 

here is another fact to consider. The 

tliest representations we have of sail- 
SIPs 


from | gv pt (from pre historic 


through the Old Kingdom) show 
‘mast set up considerably forward of 
boat. This is true ol 
sails found on primitive reed boats to- 
day, such as those of Peru. It is also true 
of a modern reed canoe of the Persian 


Gull I he that the socket (tor a 


Sirpe 


the center of the 


faci 
rele round member) is forward of the 
center of the Eridu model indicates that 
it could have been intended for a mast. 
it the socket could also have held a 
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religious standard of some nature, or 
even a figurine. A representation of a 
sail does not occur in Mi sopotamia until 
Assvrian times (about the seventh cen- 
tury although Sumerian and Ak- 
kadian texts provide the first definite 
evidence that a sail was used before 2000 


B.C. 


B.C. 


Prof 
‘About the same time 
millennium the 
Palestine, possibly from the 
Actually there 
all for the 


10. that 


end of the fourth 
came into 
south.’ 

is no ancient evidence at 
sail in Palestine. 


SSO! 


Quigley states 


B.¢ sail 


His evidence 


consists of a book re 


comment trom a 


view by Flinders Petrie on the excava- 


tions at Ghassul in Palestine; Petrie said 
that ther« 
coes. When the original colored repro 


was a boat in one of the fres- 
duction is consulted, it is impossible to 


make out 


any boat.** I reproduce here 
which found be 
two rays Of an eight pointer 
(Fig. 5). Petrie said that it had two 
sails. The excavators suggested that the 
object might be 


If it is a boat, it 


this alleged boat, 1S 
tween the 


stal 


a musical instrument 

is the only object in this 
which 
down. Besides this, 
would be 


whole fresco is drawn upside 


ol the red 
mast. If thes 
sails, thev must be lateen sails, and such 


One ‘sails’ 


without a were 
sails do not appear in any representa- 
tions unti Fur- 
ther, two-masted ships definitely do not 
occur until later in 
times. Whatever this object is, it 
is very certainly not a sail boat. 

11. Professor Quigley relates that the 
spade-shaped paddle 


over 4,000 years later 


some years 


},000 


Greek 


scems to have 
spread from M sopotamia with the sail 
into Feypt, even though it is not found 
in Nie until the Third Early 
(about 2 on the 


Lhe be- 


pOtaMla 


sd 
eriod 500 B.C. 


reasoning 


l 
i 
( 


] 
Nowy ). 


NOTES 


hind this statement certainly 1s not evi 
dent.o! He correctly 
found in Egypt on ‘the oldest paintings 
known, at the beginning of the Amratian 
\vge, painted in white lines on red pot 
Protesso1 Quigley has not taken 


two facts into considerati thes 


observes that it 1s 


tery.’ 
1) 1) 


‘oldest paintings’ show the s] 


pade-shaped 


big 
in Palestine, showing 


t-pointed star wl 


I} 
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boat with two sail 
that thi 
Whatever 


boat 


s object wa 
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lherelore, wt 
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spr id from | egypt 
the fact that 
yp 


1)\ thre present-day Marsh 


nithern Me sopotamia 


sec evidence here of a 


which iiav well hay 


to NI 


Space 


sopotamiua. Certainly 

m6 es occu l g 
over a thousan ars before we sce u 
in Mesopotamia cannot be ignored 
s that ‘it is 


V fikely that sawn planks, although 


ig. Professor Outvley state 


i] iron nails 
le ats and 
But 


on 


ailable, were not used unt 


1,! } 
possi I ( 


{cxts ol } mL 21OO BAC shows 


undoubtedly have evidence of 
n peg fastenings lon 
SO the idea ot 


ribs I 


onto ribs with tre- 
he Bronze Age, 
Iron Age 


t lo 


) points out that 

re are only two boats known from the 
Indus civilization, and savs that the 
itor Mackay discs 


irom 


CX- 


rned in these two 


one a seal and one a erafhito 


= 


na potsherd) ‘such features as the 


bipod mast, high stern, sewn hull, 


} 
arboara steering 


which 


lar cabin, st 
standards, one. of 
harpoon sign™.’ Mackay 

no mention of the sail, sewn hulls, 
on. Mackay actually 
l boat of the 


curvea 
el 1 
her at bow and stern 


mace 
or the harpoon si 
pointed out that the 

as made of reeds like 
iilay primitive craft of southern Baby- 
not ol No sail Is 
ly what might be interpre ted 


lonia, wood, 


certainly 
Own, On 
id and boom high on a mast 
14. Professor Quigley 
South .\ 


obtained the 


State 
south the Semiites 
have oculus 


as Wwe sccn, 


with | 


Lit Ve existed 


ypuian leat 


, 


ures Which could only 
} 
i 


toveth n the third mil- 


lenniui B.C.’ Hy 


C. Quigley, op 


\. Salonen 


South 
» wert 
Lis . The difficulty 
isugeestion is the fact that the 
yw at hand indicates that be 
South 


cona 
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.. 
ONLy 


millennium B.c. 
ae 

is Inhabite 
re} 


11 y } 
actuaiiv proauced 


the earliest 
an- 
probably 
of the 
B.¢ | he exist 

Arabia capable of 
which oculi 


civilized habitation in 


ia, and this 
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Dack past th nidcdle 


nmium 


in South 


nce 
ooden Oats ON 

third millennium 

is a matter xtreme 
W. F. 


rning 


conjecture. 
Albright for 
the in- 
\rabia betore the 
which follows 


rave asked Professor 


‘ short statement conc 
habitants of South 


ond millennium Bp. 


original 


rtain tl 
languages of the 
scriptions trom abia came from fart 


north, presumably trom Nejd 


the grammar and vocabulary 
er names, lound int 


to those of Svri 
nium. ‘The 


inscriptions at 
t-Palestine in the secor 
ancestors of the Etl 

linguistically considered 


Shkhauri, and Botakhari 
grammatically older form 
ot Semitic though th 


fluenced ea other u 


thousands 
into Irica al 
| t Nnewcoine 
Huzayvvin and 
covered flint 
thev are very 

South Arabia before the second miil 


: t hav been \ \ primitis 


com- 
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stances | where he 


list directly above 
either had faile 


evidence 


l to interpret the ancient 
correctly or had made factual 
he is chosen to argue 
mv items 3, 5,6 and 

i\ there are 

both fact and 


still 


judgement 
t! 


many Crrors oO} 


1 


n these sections to follovy Wi rancdie 


occur, 


labove 


sted that 


ClO 


cister to the leit and are s¢ 
wv the borders ef the two re 


a space between the tv 


that the 


para 
visters and 
o borders. His 


reasoning plain circle in the 


triangle here is an oculus presumably 


stems from the fact that in certain in 
stances in the earlier p 


recoenti- 
able eves are found enclosed in triangles. 


lowever, in the case at hand the circle 
is not in a triangle sides of this ‘tri- 
ingle’ extend towards the right 


two 
border 


of the register enclosing these elements, 


bot } } 
ana these iees cncit 
The 


viously 


se the other triangle. 
circle and thx riangle ob- 


part of a larger 


other i 
form desien 
whose true nature is not appare nt since 
only a small portion is preserved. There- 
id that 


no ‘solid proof’ 
» boat end 


this 
Fig. 


further 


mv comparison of the 


rotessor Ouigiles states 
Fig. 
n on the models 


circle 
with the holes se 
»v Salonen is based on ‘grave dis 

He savs that 


upcurving st 


Salonen’s pun 
WH above 
This mav be 


which Salonen shows 


unwale 


h I vive ref 


VOTES 


erence above. Th atter two show 


holes similar in size, position 
to that of bo question 
B 

17. In his note 1 


é 
Prote SSO} 


VETIC ral 


Ou ie’ 
that 


tssocilatineg 


} 
LDOove 


sun or cre 


scents 


jections [over boat 


aneles from the upricht 


i 


pairs becau 


the base of an 


ly opposite 
nve) 
apex downward along the 
is saving in essence that tl 
Are standa: ls Comp sed 
with apexes down. But this ce 
plain the third element: projectin 
the top in true plant style hi j}-b 
does it explain hundreds of si 
signs of obvious plant nature. Fe 

} 


savs that standard 


a similar 
such triangles,’ 
pol ink {phat | 


lv wrong, sinc: 


ts Shown on an 

In this case he 
this | gvptian boat ts the 
obvious 


ancestor of the hundreds of 
| 


‘ships’ painted on the Decorated 


the Gerzean period which follows 
} 


universally holars 


accepted by most s 


writing on Egypt that these bow 


1 . 
branches pl ice 


orna 


ments were at the bows 


of the boats, and Petrie even went so far 
as to suveest that they provided shack 
lookout. Many Ol} th S¢ 
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sol Ouigle v vives for the earliest boat 
not 
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true | YVptian 
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| ! 


lof invertec ianegles, he 


Phere abundant evi- 
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from | 
\m 
sting oj 


lirectly Opposite each othe 
it 


in Badarian*! 
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\il 
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svinbol, 
“Curious 


} 
used as 


trianele 


not the me as the 
Protesso1 


it 
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ley would compare it, since the 


bases on the alleged 


I; 
triangles. 


20, Im item 1; above LI attempt to 
ow that the boat oculus could not have 


spread from Eeypt to South Arabia in 


rad t 


millennium B.c. bee at 


there 


LUS¢ 


were undoubtedly only 


AXNIEX 


hority 


NXNII 
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] 


Protessor Ouicles 


t 


1 


even for Prolessor Ouieles 


POVMAS 


t5 


yrimiitive food gatherers in the area who 


1 1: 
probably did not possess wooden boats. 


takes 


primitives 


my statement 
the a 


were probably 
ed into Africa by invaders, and says 
hat ‘No « be 


me could pushed from 


South Arabia to \frica exce pt in boats.’ 


\ 


Now this is a rather naive statement 
A boat is the 
iter- 


Arabia 


varictyv of 


form of w 


primitives of South 


| ighly develope d 
raft. The 
ould have 


In 


known ratts of a 
tact 


ished two rafts, presumably be 


I have previously pub 
longing 


either South 
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Om the 


Nrvabia 
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oO? 
1b about 
‘rtain px ople 
using primitive 
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me to compose 
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essential element of 


1b necessary 


with a minimum of 
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the Indus Ci 
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iolarly references 
in 
Bowen m 


olfered my 


Af 
Vil 


gave, continually 


tatements ot min 


unented. For example, my 
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iangle-and-rod as a deity 


footnote and fol 
Mi 
son p 
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In a 
Bowen 
241). In his 
that 
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NOTES 


aken uli to India? 


uld hay on 
nately in his current rejoinder 
ven stillargues (1) that I ‘should 


in understanding’ 


dno difheult: O 
oman origin’ meant in connec- 


with oculi and that all mv ‘areu- 
s on this subject make no sense’ 
that when he said ‘Romans’ he 
itil ] win s tKETS | ut so 
Dp} is first al \ t Mir. 
) prints t SIX cases In 
{ i ) X in origin’ 
7 ' 
t | iat st hai 
‘ Lil¢ i¢ i I¢ 
’ ( a. a \i Bo 1 
. Ron i 
ict ‘ ti to 
rt ntioned mn 
i! a, ! u 
' j yin au 
Wicile I t\ ») Pura 
curly und the 
i ert re only as evi 
th CU 1 India has 
n origin.’ So ‘origin’ reters to 
| art > rd.A1¢ 1 | 
1! Mua n Sts 11) respe to 
11 of ‘RK lan origin p. 24 
se Mr. Bowen is arguing against 
ell’s Ate ! that Sicilian oculi 
from the Greeks, on the grounds 
the Greeks did not use triangles on 
boats ane ccordinely, ‘It is this 
ole hich s] the common Ro 
srigin of al ich designs. This de- 
has } spreact trom inegland Lo 
by the Roman Empire.’ Here we 
¢ POSSIDILLLICS 1) If the word 
in the | two sentences means 
ot ocull t I took it to mean) 
tements are untrue, as I have 
trving to show. (2) If the word ‘de 
ns triangles, Fiornell’s state 
n ion, M 
1 
) ! n po i i rT oO 
i nt i ¢ int ll 
{ ] ‘ »} is i 
r’¢ 





ment about oculi remains unrefuted a 
the whol paragraph becomes pointless 
») If the word ‘design’ here means the 


| 


combination of oculus and triangle 


as 





\ir. Bowen now seems to 1 iplyv (a) both 
tatements are untrue, since this com 
bination is very common both in Iran 
and Mesopotamia thousands of vears I 
+} 1 
hore ft Romat by Hornell’s state 
ment about oculi in Sicily remains ut 
' ! ! e} 1 
eu i! if) paragraph — be INES 
i 
- 
1) i S and (¢ both st I rn i 
( ( Wo ! sin \I Bowen 
,) ' ' 
LET Nave Sal ct ) i mm) 1 t¢ 
' 
oO Hd Dot 
i ih ‘ ) { us t ‘ 
Ro origin ». 21) Mr. Bo ni 5 
a 5 oul hay kr j ! 
i i¢ ! » | a bec f 
Lene { paragray quot il 
» ahicl A UI HW) Ou 
! > f 
I t ocull Du oO \I 
Bo put L Fle rmcil ¢ el ) 
ti iin} 1i¢ ivil ui ( 
of an J pt 1} i@in ob tndian cu 
i 
| not see how that id ilter reyec 
I } , 
ion, COU! mu to limit Mr. Bo 1S 
Statement about a Roman yivinh to 
India pecially in view of Mr. Bowen 
xtraordina and untrue statemen 
that “This design has been spread from 


pire. 

I have already said that Mr. Bowen's 
writing is frequ ‘nily unclear it least 
to me). As a result I had to ju what 
he meant by WOMAN OF row ne 
total impression of his article. 1 decided 
that he must mean by this “Roman in 
venuon’ because, in a context whic! 
seemed to me to refer to oculi, he spoke 


of ‘the common Roman origin of all 
uch designs... spread from England to 
China by the Roman Empire’; yet later 


Pp. 45) he said ‘the Chines p} ybabls 
from the Ind If 


are mutually consistent, 


borrowed the eve tans.’ 


these statements 
: ae | +} ° 
VOUT CAXCIUGE LU) POssl 


first 


mean diffusion, so I had to interpret 


the second ome 


‘ an 
bility that ‘origin’ in the one could 








ntton.’ I 


Bowen 


to mean ‘ins was driven to this 


by Mr. 


man origin’ of the 


insistence on the ‘Ro- 
oculus in India and 
that I could find no 
that he knew ol 
than the 


Sicily and the fact 
evidence 11} his artic! 
ocult earlie Roman ones, 


o refute all Hornetl’s 


{ ents about such earlier oculi, even 
1 | rt. NIN q rticle ti !to do no 
than remedy this by pointing out 
occurrence of earlier oculi. Mr. 
Owe nav find ral t! I tS 

l i IR ti 

Sai A itd fe that a . 
\ir. Bo ! hich Mr. Bowen 
) j ) ic] 4 ‘ i 
eR 

Mir. Bo | 

or ( ¢ l¢ Is 
Ot ( i (i cul } 
1ici¢ i it 1 i lor VW oO 
ul ili € I s I 
to ute Mr. Bowen's state nts 
Cil 1 i hit oOoculu HiySt ¢ e EO 
mala | n Latin-sp ku R Mans O1 
| t it can Ya ia from Roman 
ibyee in the Roman period hat 1s 
uter the Roman acquisition of igypt 
Mm ’O B.C \J Bowen no pretends that 
he never said that Latin-spe ikinge Ro 
mans went to India and that mv attribu 


such statements to him rests on 


mit Greeks 


But a large 


] ] 
istortion, since he really m« 


Roman period.’ 
y) article was ce 


pPor- 
voted to 
took 


‘othe 


tion of his lq 
not Greeks, 
Sicily, and 
rranean’ by 


hat Romans 


is to India, 


the Medit 


ie Romans had trianel 


ind the Greeks did noi. 


arguing 
es on then 
Phat ex 
euished from 
Roman rivhit there. 

\lr. Bowen ‘savs that I grossly mis 
that he 
paragraphs trying 


quoted him by my statement 


spent twent three 
o prove that ‘Latin-speaking Romans’ 

; : 
The printed 


estim ite 


took the ov 


ilus to India. 


record shows that my was a 
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moderate one. Looking at thes« passages 
nce again, | see (among other things) 
the following eleven arguments 

1. that lack of a Roman fighting navy 


in the Red Sea 


Rom 


docs not indicate lack of 


in merchant ships there or any 


encral Roman lack of concern with sea 
rin bye iuse tl i s were not really 
lan yUS false inference from a false 
ISU ptlon > 1 showed 
that Yava in India were not ‘en 
(; s ikin but included 
| tka Ro l hich I re 
' ¢ 
i Li¢ R ills 
j I ( i Ico! j 
ib i un ) id not send 
é ) j a | to ¢ py 
i sit Wal Mo I 1) qu ing 
1 
( 1e | l mat 
i il Ik bith ¢ It lia is evi 
( Aoman t s ther ntru 
i lon uit 
i 
t rtemo 52 Lata ord (un 
incl ¢ b LIS¢ iS lence that 
Ro Lo ocull to India non 
equitu 
S. that, while Roman warships wer 


k models and Greek ‘COon- 
ruction techniques,’ this proves noth- 
merchant vessels, so 
we can assume that they were different 
in untrue | 
trutl 
Q that I 


1 Ins Ceas€ 


Ing about Roman 


inference from an irrelevant 


believed the Ro- 


to be landlubbers ‘during 


ethbridge 
] 
the heyday of the Roman Empire’ be- 
said that ‘it ot farm 
who did more to extend 


Cats ite 


Vas a Tact 


ers | Romans 


i} ideas of European’ boat-building 
than any othe people of antiquity,’ (3 
Inisinterpretation torn Irom a contra- 


dictorv context). 

by the first and second cen 
turies A.p. Latin-speaking Romans had 
learned to sail their own merchant ves- 


10 that 


sels... substantiated by a second-cen- 
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tury A.D. painting of a ship from Ostia 
which man on the ship as 
Farnaces, captain, and another as Ara- 
scantus, presumbly the skipper.” This 
an untrue interence 
terpre tation of 


labels one 


based on a misin 
evidence) was intended 
to refute mv statement that ‘Roman ves- 
| eenerally built and alwavs 
manned by non-Romans.’ 

11. that a Hellenistic 


Svria, now In the At 


sarcophagus 


originally from 


chacological Museum at Venice) showing 
Greeks fighting from warships about 
200 B.C. isa ‘Roman relief’ (misuse of the 
word ‘Roman.’ 

1} 


nts extend from 
the third to the thirty-third paragraph 


in Mr. Bowen’s article. Mingled with 


the inpguments are other paragraphs 
seeking to rel theories attributed to 
me, but I think it ts fair to say that 
twenty-tih ot tl thirtv-one para 
graphs are seeking to show that Latin- 
spe ikine Romans were an Important 

uaring people likely to sail ships to 
lncdia. To be sure, scattered among these 
paragt ph are a halt-dozen sentences 
conceding that other Mediterranean 


peoples such as Greeks or Egyptians al- 
so went to India, or 


nt there. In his 


owned ships which 
present article Mr. 





I 
Bowen has gathered together t 


dozen s (on p. 236) in an effort 
to show that throughout these thirty-one 
i ‘Greek 


Roman subjects from Egypt’ 


CS¢ halt 


nrences 


paragraphs he was arguing that 


j 
speak il 


not ‘Latin-speaking Romans’ were sail 
ing to India. If this had been his pur 
pose in these paragraphs there would 


about 
Roman embassies, the 
‘trading 
atinity of the 
distinctions between 
fleet, the 


have been no need to talk 
Greek Yavanas, 
\rikamedu 


finds of Roman coins, the L 


non 


Roman station,’ 


word ‘artemon,’ the 


merchant 
| 


lta nal 
fighting navy and 


misrepresentation of the consensus ol 
vuthorities on Romans tn India, Leth- 
bridge’s ‘race of farmers’ or the picture 


at Ostia with Latin labels. 


\fter seeking in this fashion to reverse 
the whole argument of his 1957 article 
in ord to make it sav the Opposit Ol 


NOTES 


what it did say, Mr. Bowen now goes on 
to claim that my own theory about the 
diffusion of oculi to India is 
what he had trving to prove 

‘namely that Western ships were sailed 


to India by 


exactly 
been 


\lexandrian merchants.’ 
Phis not only is not what Mr. Bowen 


Was trving to prove; it equally is not 
In my January 1958 articl 


1 
ho could have 


what I said 
I mentioned five peoples wv 





taken the boat oculus to India betore 
the ‘Roman period’ (31 B.¢ These were 
1) levptians 29700-1150 B.C.; (2) Mes 
ypotamians, in the third millennium 
down to about 1500 B.c.: >) Levantines 


Phoenician-Hebrews) after gro. B.A 


(4) Hellenistic Greeks after 326 Bu 
nd 5) various Semi peoples im Ut! 
te ¢ ILUTICS Bu All of th I « tend 
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there is no 
similarity in size, shape, or position be- 
tween the circle on the pottery and the 
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based on grave distortion: 


perforations on Salonen’s model boats. 
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